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STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

Exits  and  Entrances.— It.  means  Right ;  L.  Left ;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat ;  It  D.  Right  Door? 
L.  D.  Left  Door ;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance ;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance;  M.  D.  Middle  Door;  L,  U.  E. 
Left  Upper  Entrance;  It.  U.  E.  Right  Upper  'intrance ;  L.  S.  E.  Left  Second  'Entrano  ;  P,  S„ 
Prompt  Side;  0.  P.  Opposite  Prompt. 

Relative  Positions.— R.  means  Riyht;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  It.  C.  Right  of  Ce nh‘e;  X  Ok 
X  ft  of  Centre. 
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The  Reader  is  supposed  to  he  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  'iWi 


A  KISS  IN  ?  THE  DARK. 


SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  Villa  of  Mr. 
Pettibone  at  Clapham.  Entrance  at  back,  i eadin  i 
to  garden.  In  the  fiat,  L.  h.,  are  the  windows  of  a 
conservatory.  Doors,  R.  and  l.  Table  and  chairs, 
sofa,  table,  B.,  with  writing  materials  and  ink- 
stand. 

MRS.  PETTIBONE  discovered  at  tabie,  R.,  writ¬ 
ing. 

Mrs.  P.  I  must  complete  the  inventory  of  my 
present  collection  of  curiosities  this  evening,  as  I 
shall  gain  such  an  addition  to  my  museum  on  the 
arrival  of  my  husband’s  friend,  Mr.  Fathom,  that 
I  shall  be  unable  to  recollect  all  the  names  amjt 
uses  of  my  little  wonders  unless  they  are  carefull  „ 
written  down.  (Wri/cs.)  “No.  22:  A  bit  of  the* 
blarney  used  at  Cork.  23  :  The  ashes  of  the  first 

pipe  of  tobacco  smoked  in  England.  24:  Is - ’ 

(Gate  bell  rings  without,  l.)  Ai-ing  at  the  gate  bell ! 
Can’t  be  he.  Seven  o’clock  is  the  precise  moment 
for  Mr.  P.  Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Fathom. 

Enter  MARY,  L. 

Mary.  The  gentleman,  ma’am,  that  you’ve  been 
expecting  from  foreign  parts;  he  has  just  drove 
np  to  the  gate,  and  is  putting  such  a  quantity  of 
queer  things  into  the  hall.  , 

Mrs.  P.  My  presents,  no  doubt.  I  thought  he  d 
be  here  to-night.  Pray  ask  him  in.  [ Exit  Mary, 
L.]  I  shall  now  be  completely  setup  with  all  sorts 
of  Indian  articles,  tomahawks,  and  scalps,  and  war- 
clubs,  and  everything  wonderfull 

Enter  FRANK  FATHOM,  l.,  in  a  travelling  dress, 
cloak,  cap,  Ac. 

Frank.  Oh,  my  dear  madam,  rejoiced  to  see  you ! 

(Puts  cap,  Ac.,  on  sofa,  L.) 
Mrs.  P.  How  do  you  do  ?  how  brown  you 

are  •  and  how  travelling  alters  people !  You  look 
so  improved,  so  expanded,  I  may  say.  (Gets  over  to 
L  )  Pray  Bit  down.  (Places  his  chair,  R.)  Pettibone 
will  be  so  glad  you  are  come ;  he  has  been  talking 
of  you,  and  looking  for  the  arrival  of  packets 
‘  day.  (Seats  herself,  L.)  And  are  you  quite 

fatigued. 


rather 


every 
well  ? 

Frank.  Quite  well,  ma  am ; 

Just  arrived  from  Bristol.  .  , 

Mrs.  P.  And  you’ve  been  travelling  in  America, 
and  have  come  home  in  the  Great  Western  ?  What 
a  deal  you  must  have  seen  1  How  Pettibone  will 

devour  your  narratives ! 

Frank.  He  must  have  a  good  digestion,  then; 
for  the  wonders  I  have  me#  with  have  been  as¬ 
tounding.  Oh,  Mrs.  P.,  think  of  log-huts,  water¬ 


falls,  mosquitoes,  canvas -back  ducks,  cordcioy 
roads,  niggers,  canals,  swamps,  dollars,  and  mint 
juleps ! 

Mrs.  P.  Dear  me  ! 

Frank.  I’ve  matter  enough  to  keep  yon  aim 
Pettibone  wide  awake  every  night  for  the  next  six 
weeks# 

Mrs.  P.  And  my  promised  curiosities  ? 

Frank.  They  are  in  the  hall.  A  beautiful  buffalo 
skin;  a  pipe  of  peace  for  you  to  smoke;  when 
you’ve  tilt  with  Pettibone,  and  want  to  make  it 
up,  you  must  take  a  puff  at  it ;  there’s  a  pair  of 
snow-shoes  and  a  scalping-knife  ;  I’ll  show  yon 
how  the  Indians  take  off  the  scalp  wrhen  Pettiboue 
comes  home. 

Mrs.  P.  How  charming  1 

Frank.  You’ve  a  smart  little  place  here,  I  see. 
You  were  just  married,  and  moving  into  it,  when  I 
left  England.  A  small  conservatory,  too,  eh? 
Garden  before  and  behind  ;  snug  distance  from 
the  road ;  and  everything  comfortable. 

(Rises,  looks  about  up  stage,  and  comes 
down,  n.) 

Mrs.  P.  We  are  very  comfortable  indeed.  Petti¬ 
bone  never  stays  out,  comes  home  regularly  from 
the  City  at  seven  o’clock  ;  then  we  tea,  and  talk, 
and  play  double-dummy ;  sometimes  he  sings 
pretty  love  songs,  and  says  he’s  never  so  happy  as 
when  his  boots  are  off,  his  slippers  on,  and  he  is 
taking  his  repose  on  the  sofa. 

Frank.  Wliata  sweet  picture  of  domestic  com¬ 
fort  !  And  P.  makes  a  good  husband,  does  he  ? 
yc^idrs.  P.  Excellent. 

Frank.  What  a  gay  little  man  he  was  when  I 
first  met  him  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  ball!  Wliata 
favourite,  too,  with  the  ladies ! 

Mrs.  P.  Oh,  he’s  left  all  that  off  now— quite 
changed!  Bless  you,  he  continually  tells  me,  that, 
on  his  honour,  he  don’t  think  there’s  such  another 
woman  in  the  world  as  I  am.  Hark ! 

(Clock  strikes  seven.) 

Frank.  At  what? 

Mrs.  P.  The  clock  striking  seven.  He  won’t  bo 
Iwig  now ;  he’s  never  more  than  three  or  four 
minutes  over.  (Gate  bell  rings,  l.)  There,  he’s 
punctual  to  a  minute. 


Pettibone  sings,  l. 

“  I  love  her — how  I  love  her  /” 

Frank.  And  singing,  too,  like  a  nightingale. 
Enter  PETTIBONE,  l. 

Pet.  Ah,  my  boy,  how  d’ye  do?  I  thought  you 
had  arrived,  by  the  queer  tilings  I  saw  in  the  hall 


X 


c  o  s  rv  ui^r  :e 


- - 

»^ettibone.— Green  Newmarket  coat;  wliite  vest;  nankeen  trons-ers;  boots ;  hat  an<5 
gloves. 

Frank. — Travelling  cloak ;  dark  surtout;  white  trousers ;  boots. 

Mrs.  Pettib  >ne.— White  muslin  dress. 

Mart. — Cotton  dress  and  cap. 

Unknown  Female. — bilk  dress  j  shawl  j  bonnet  and  veil. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

Exits  and  Entrances.— Tt.  means  Right ;  L.  Left ;  D.  F.  Poor  in  Flat ;  It  T>.  Right  D oor? 
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A  KISS  IN  f  THE  DARK. 


SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  in  the  Villa  of  Mr. 
Pettibone  at  Clapham.  Entrance  at  back,  leading, 
to  garden.  In  the  flat,  L.  h.,  are  the  windows  of  a 
conservatory.  Doors,  r.  and  L.  Table  and  chairs, 
sofa,  table,  R.,  with  writing  materials  and  ink- 
stand. 

MRS.  PETTIBONE  discovered  at  table,  R.,  writ¬ 
ing. 

Mrs.  P.  I  must  complete  the  inventory  of  my 
present  collection  of  curiosities  this  evening,  as  I 
shall  gain  such  an  addition  to  my  museum  on  the 
arrival  of  my  husband’s  friend,  Mr.  Fathom,  that 
I  shall  be  unable  to  recollect  all  the  names  anvjr 
•uses  of  my  little  wonders  unless  they  are  careful!' 
written  down.  (Writes.)  “No.  22:  A  bit  of  tin 
blarney  used  at  Cork.  23  :  The  ashes  of  the  firs 
pipe  of  tobacco  smoked  in  England.  24  :  Is——’ 
(Gate  bell  rings  without,  l.)  A  ring  at  the  gate  bell ! 
Can’t  be  he.  Seven  o’clock  is  the  precise  moment 
for  Mr.  F.  Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Fathom. 

Enter  MARY,  L. 

Mary.  The  gentleman,  ma’am,  that  you’ve  been 
expecting  from  foreign  parts;  he  has  just  drove 
up  to  the  gate,  and  is  putting  such  a  quantity  of 
queer  things  into  the  hall.  , 

Mrs.  P.  My  presents,  no  doubt.  I  thought  he  d 
be  here  to-night.  Pray  ask  him  in.  [.Exit  Mary, 
P.1  I  shall  now  be  completely  set  up  with  all  sorts 
of  Indian  articles,  tomahawks,  and  scalps,  and  war* 
clabs,  and  everything  wonderful  1 

Enter  FRANK  FATHOM,  l.,  in  a  travelling  dress, 
cloak,  cap,  A-c. 

Frank.  Oh,  my  dear  madam,  rejoiced  to  see  you  ! 

(Puts  cap,  Ac.,  on  sofa,  l.) 
Mrs.  P.  How  do  you  do  ?  how  brown  you 

are  ;  and  how  travelling  alters  people  You  look 
bo  improved,  so  expanded,  I  may  say.  (Gets  over  to 
t  )  pray  sit  down.  (Places  his  chair,  R.)  Pettjbone 
will  be  so  glad  you  are  come ;  he  has  been  talking 
of  vou  and  looking  for  the  arrival  of  packets 
every  day.  (Seats  herself,  L.)  And  are  yon  quite 

^  Frank.  Quite  well,  ma’am;  rather  fatigued. 

Just  arrived  from  Bristol.  . 

Mrs.  P.  And  you’ve  been  travelling  in  America, 
and  have  come  home  in  the  Great  Western  ?  W  hat 
a  deal  you  must  have  seen  1  How  Pettibone  will 

devour  your  narratives !  ,.  ,, 

Frank.  He  must  have  a  good  digestion,  then ; 
for  the  wonders  I  have  me*  with  have  been  as¬ 
tounding.  Oh,  Mrs.  P.,  think  of  logouts,  water¬ 


falls,  mosquitoes,  canvas -back  ducks,  cordcioy 
roads,  niggers,  canals,  swamps,  dollars,  and  mint 
juleps ! 

Mrs.  P.  Dear  me !  , 

Frank.  I’ve  matter  enough  to  keep  you  ana 
Pettibone  wide  awake  every  night  for  the  next  six 
weeks. 

Mrs.*  P.  And  my  promised  curiosities  ? 

Frank.  They  are  in  the  hall.  A  beautiful  bunalo 
skin;  a  pipe  of  peace  for  you  to  smoke;  when 
you’ve  tilt  with  Pettibone,  and  want  to  make  it 
up,  you  must  take  a  pnff  at  it ;  there  s  a  pan  of 
snow-shoes  and  a  scalping-knife ;  I’ll  yoa 

how  the  Indians  take  off  the  scalp  when  Pettiboue 
comes  home. 

Mrs.  P.  How  charming  1 

Frank.  You’ve  a  smart  little  place  here,  1  see. 
You  were  just  married,  and  moving  into  it,  when  I 
left  England.  A  small  conservatory,  too,  eh  ? 
Garden  before  and  behind;  snug  distance  fiom 
the  road  ;  and  everything  comfortable. 

(Rises,  looks  about  up  stage,  and  comes 
down,  n.)  . 

Mrs.  P.  We  are  very  comfortable  indeed.  Petti¬ 
bone  never  stays  out,  comes  home  regularly  from 
the  City  at  seven  o’clock  ;  then  we  tea,  and  talk, 
and  play  double-dummy;  sometimes  he  sings 
pretty  love  songs,  and  says  lie’s  never  so  happy  as 
when  his  boots  are  olf,  his  slippers  on,  and  he  is 
taking  his  repose  on  the  sofa. 

Frank.  What  a  sweet  picture  of  domestic  com¬ 
fort  !  And  P.  makes  a  good  husband,  does  he  ? 
'Mrs.  P.  Excellent. 

Frank.  What  a  gay  little  man  ho  was  when  I 
first  met  him  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  ball !  What  a 
favourite,  too,  with  the  ladies ! 

Mrs.  P.  Oh,  he’s  left  all  that  off  now— quito 
changed!  Bless  you,  he  continually  tells  me,  that, 
on  his  honour,  lie  don’t  think  there’s snch  another 
woman  in  the  world  as  I  am.  Hark ! 

(Clock  strikes  seven.) 

Frank.  At  what? 

Mrs.  P.  The  clock  striking  seven.  He  won’t  be 
long  now ;  he’s  never  more  than  three  or  four 
minutes  over.  (Gafe  bell  rings,  l.)  There,  he’s 
punctual  to  a  minute. 

Pettibone  sings,  l. 

“  I  love  her — how  I  love  her  /’* 

Frank.  And  singiug,  too,  like  a  nightingale. 
Enter  PETTIBONE,  l. 

Pet.  Ah,  my  boy,  how  d’ye  do?  I  thought  you 
had  arrived,  by  the  queer  tilings  I  saw  in  the  hali 


A  KISS  IN  THE  DARK. 


—so  glad  to  see  you.  Betsy,  give  me  a  kiss. 

( Crossing  to  c.)  Dou’t  laugh  at  me;  I  never  go 
out  and  never  come  in  without  going  through  this 
little  ceremony.  Mind  yon  always  do  the  same 
when  you  get  a  wife,  my  boy ;  it  keeps  up  the 
little  cuddlybilities  of  domestic  bliss,  eh  ?  Pre¬ 
vents  the  water  in  the  tea  urn  of  matrimony  ever 
getting  quite  cold — keeps  it  always  a  little  on  the 
simmer,  eh? 

Frank.  And  often  saves  you  from  getting  into  hot 
water,  eh  ? 

Pet.  That’s  good,  by  jingo !  Give  me  yonr 
hand.  You  hav’n’t  brought  home  a  wife  amongst 
your  curiosities,  have  you  ? 

Frank.  Oh,  no,  no  !  (Al.de.)  Because  I  left 
one  behind  me. 

Pet.  Time  enough  for  that,  eh  ?  And  now, 

Betsy — bootjack !  (Mrs.  Petlibone  crosses,  l.) 

Ah,  stop,  I  must  show  Frank  my  dahlias  before  it’s 
quite  dark,  and  take  him  round  the  garden — such 
a  nice  garden !  You  should  see  me  and  Betsy  a<L:  - 
seven  o  clock  in  the  morning  I  m  in  my  morning 
gown,  and  Betsy  in  something  with  a  frill  round 
it — catching  snails.  Betsy  catches  snails  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  throws  ’em  over  the  wall  into  the  next 
garden.  Then  we  weed  and  rake— much  better 
than  our  Mansion  House  ball  raking.  What  rum 
times  they  were,  eh  ?  Lord,  I  wonder  what’s 
become  of  Miss  Dumpleby  P 

Mrs.  P.  Selim,  dear,  no  allusions  to  old  flames ; 

1  dou’t  like  it. 

Pet.  ( Aside  to  Frank.)  You  see  what  a  happy 
fellow  I  am.  Quite  right,  Betsy,  dear — quite  rig 
When  we  light  up  the  torch  of  Hymen, _we  should 
always  extinguish  our  old  links,  eh  ? 

Tj  be  sure ! 

Mrs.  P.  I’ll  just  step  into  the  hall,  and  look  at 
my  presents.  There  are  snow-shoes  and  a  scalping- 
knife,  dear.  Mr.  Fathom  is  going  to  show  me  how 
the  scalp  is  taken  off.  You’ll  lend  him  your  head 
to  exemplify,  won’t  you,  dear  ? 

Pet.  Oh,  I  dare  say ! 

Mrs.  P.  To  please  me,  won’t  you,  dear  ? 

Pet.  Yes,  dear.  [Exit  Mrs.  Petlibone,  l.)  My 
boy,  that’s  a  dear  creature!  Such  a  temper,  no 
frowning,  no  shying  plates — oh,  no,  none  of  that 
here! — and  such  high  notions — devilish  high.  I 
sometimes  think  she  ought  to  bo  a  queen  of  some 
place  or  other,  instead  of  the  Wife  of  a  little 
anxious  stockbroker. 

Frank.  She's  a  fine  woman. 

Pet.  Now  isn’t  she  ? 

Frank.  And  you  ought  to  be— no  doubt  you  are— 
a  happy  fellow  1 

Pet.  Yes. 

Frank.  Completely  happy  ? 

Pet.  Why— no— urn— as  to  the  word  completely, 
in  its  dictionary  sense,  I  don’t  think  I  can 
altogether  use  it  in  my  case. 

Frank.  Indeed 

P et.  It’s  all  my  own  fault ;  I  can  t  help  torment-  j  Mrs.  P.  Well,  my  dear  Mr.  Fathom,  I’m  delighted 
ing  myself.  _.-d.vith  mv  presents,  with  the  war-club  especially. 


Pet.  Have  I  anything  engaging  in  my  manner? 

Frank.  Not  that  I  can  perceive. 

Pet.  Uh,  you  are  right !  I  asked  a  plain  question, 
And  I’ve  got  a  very  plain  answer.  Now,  what  could 
a  fine,  handsome,  intellectual,  queen-like  woman  as 
Mrs.  P.  is,  see  in  me  to  marry  me,  eh  ?  Now 
think  of  the  metaphysics  of  matrimony,  and 
imagine  what  my  thoughts  must  be,  when  I  lay 
awake  on  my  pillow  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
sometimes. 

Frank.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  are  jealous 
of  her  ? 

Pet.  No  ;  though  to  bo  sure  I  am  in  the  City  all 
t  ay,  and  she  is  here  alone  all  day. 

Frank.  Very  true  ! 

Prt.  Ah,  now  you  begin  to  enter  into  my  feel¬ 
ings.  A  thought  has  struck  me.  You,  my  boy,  were 
an  old  beau  of  my  wife's,  only  I  cut  you  out.  How 

I  should  like— Lord,  how  I  should  like - 

( Pettibone  is  speaking  in  an  undertone. 
Mrs.  Pettibone  is  re-entering,  L.,  slops 
on  seeing  them,  and  listens.) 

Frank.  What  ? 

Pet.  To  put  my  Betsy  to  the  test,  and  see  how 
she  would  behave  to  a  man  that  would  dare  to 
make  love  to  her.  Will  you  try  ? 

Frank.  I  ? 

Pet.  You !  Make  yourself  agreeable  to  her, 
touch  upon  your  early  feelings,  pity  her  being 
alone  all  day,  talk  of  your  travels,  sigh,  ask  her  if 
sue  is  really  happy,  eh  ?  What  do  you  think  P  I’m 


are  she’d  knock  you 
hind  that  to  serve  me. 


down  ;  but  you  wouldn’t 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  ,  ■  Frank.  Rather  a  dangerous  position  to  place  me 

j  Pet.  I’ll  give  you  every  opportunity,  upon  my 
life,  I  will.  Do,  it  will  make  me  so  happy.  You’re 
a  good  looking  fellow,  you  know — a  line,  dashing 
manner  with  yon.  Try,  do— do. 

Frank.  If  it  will  servo  to  make  your  liappiuess 
complete - - 

Pet.  It  would  now — it  would. 

Frank.  I’ll  do  ray  best. 

Pet.  There’s  a  good  fellow.  (Mrs.  Pettibone  with¬ 
draws,  threatening  Pettibone.)  We  shall  have  such 
a  laugh  when  it’s  over. 

Frank.  Perhaps  not ! 

Pet.  Eh  ? 

Frank.  Perhaps  she  might  encourage  me. 

Pet.  Oh,  no,  no  ;  she  wouldn't !  Oh,  don’t  men- 
ion  it !  I  should  explode,  die  of  self-combustion. 
But  she  won’t !  No,  no  ;  you’ll  have  such  a  box  on 
the  ears,  a  stinger.  I  know  you  will. 

Mrs.  Pettibone.  ('VFitfumt.)  Be  careful  of  them, 
Mary. 

Pet.  There  she  13 1  I’ll  give  you  half  an  hour  at 
once,  while  supper  is  getting  ready. 


Enter  MRS.  PET'  ^ONE,  L. 


Frank.  With  what  ? 

Pet.  The  metaphysics  of  matrimony. 

Frank.  What  do  you  mean  by  metaphysics? 

Pet.  I  mean  by  metaphysics  what  I  can’t  expl  .in, 
and  you  can’t  understand— human  natur',  and 
inconsistency,  and  all  that.  Frank,  you^ndl  are 
old  friends.  Look  at  me.  Am  I  hand  omo  ? 

Frank.  Certainly  not. 

Pet.  Six  feet  high  ? 

Frank.  Quite  the  reverse. 


Tak  care,  P.,  that  yon  never  offend  me;  I  could 
'ell  yon  to  the  ground  with  the  slightest  tap.  Your 
kind  thought  of  me,  Mr.  Fathom,  while  your  wore 
far  away,  has  really  affected  me. 

Pet.  Dear  fellow,  isn’t  he,  Betsy  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Indeed  he  is.  It  is  such  thought,  such 
attention,  that  has  such  influence  over  our  sex. 

Frank.  I  hope,  dear  madam,  that  your  wishes 
will  often  occupy  my  thoughts,  and  command  my 
attention. 
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VoC.  (Aside  to  Frank.)  Ah,  that’s  it!  Something 
in  that  way,  be  delicate  though. 

Frank.  It  makes  me  so  happy,  placed  as  we  were 
in  early  life,  to  see  you  thus  surrounded  by  every 
comfort ;  yet  when  I  sometimes  think  of  my  dis¬ 
appointment,  I — I -  Ah,  well  I  won’t  talk  about 

it.  (Aside  to  Pettibone.)  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Pet.  Yes,  yes;  only  put  in  a  little  more  ardour! 
Go  it. 

Mrs,  P.  (Sighing.)  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  memory  has 
its  regrets  as  well  as  pleasures  ! 

Pet.  (Aside.)  What?  Eh?  What  does  she  mean 
by  that  observation  and  that  sigh  ?  Surely  she 
ain’t  sorry  she’s  Mrs.  P.  Oh,  good  heavens,  if  sbe 
was - 

Mrs.  P.  I  hope  you  are  going  to  make  a  long 
stay.  P.  has  had  a  room  fitted  up  purposely  for  j 

you. 

(Frank  and  Mrs.  Pettibone  go  up  and 
change  sides.) 

Pet.  Only  calls  one  P.  The  first  time  she  ever 
uttered  that  letter  without  the  word  dear.  She  is 
certainly  looking  at  him  very  oddly,  or  it  may  be 
only  my  fancy — it  it  must.  Betsy — Betsy,  dear 
— (crosses  to  c.)  —I’m  going  to  the  nursery. 

Frank.  What  a  family  man  ! 

Pet.  No  ;  the  nursery  garden  where  the  bulbs 
are,  not  the  nursery  where  the  babbies  are.  I’ve 
ordered  some— some  plants.  I  sha’n’t  stay  long. 

Mrs.  P.  Oh,  pray  don’t  hurry  yourself ;  I  have 
company  now,  yon  know  !  When  I’m  alone  I’m  al¬ 
ways  anxious  for  your  return  ;  but  when  one  has 
a  friend  here,  and  such  an  old  friend  too  as  Mi- 
Fathom,  the  little  half  hours  slip  by  in  a  minute. 

Pet.  Oh,  her  little  half  hours  slip  by  in  a  minute) 
Ah,  ha,  ha !  Of  oonrse,  of  course.  (Aside  to 
Frank.)  You  needn’t  go  very  far.  Just  touch  upon 
the  topic,  that’s  all.  She’ll  resent  it,  I  know ; 
but— but - 

Frank.  I’m  to  put  her  to  the  test,  at  all  events. 

Pet.  Oh,  certainly ;  but  don’t  be  too  savage, 
that’s  all !  You  understand  ? 

Mrs.  P.  (Aside.)  I’m  to  be  put  to  the  test,  am  I  ? 
Very  well,  sir.  Are  you  not  going,  my  dear  ? 

Pet.  Oh,  she  calls  me  dear  at  last ;  but  sometimes 
loving  expressions  are  used  the  more  to  deceive. 
Yes,  Betsy  ;  I’m  going— shall  be  abseut  about  half 
an  hour,  not  longer.  (Going.)  Good-bye!  (Aside.) 

I  wish  I  could  see — be  an  eye  witness — how  she’d 
act.  I  will.  I  have  it.  Good-bye!  (Going.)  Oh, 
my  kiss ! 


Mrs.  P.  And  though  I  didn’t  reply  to  it,  there 
was  a  sincerity  in  its  tone  that  always  pleased  me. 

Frank.  (Aside.)  Upon  my  word  she  seems  really 
to  speak  with  regret.  Well,  1  must  proceed,  at  any 
rate.  (They  draw  their  chairs  nearer.  Pettibone 
agonized.)  How  was  it  I  made  so  little  impression 
on  you — how  was  it  that  Pettibone  became  the 
happy  man  ?  You  can  tell  me  now. 

Mrs.  P.  You  flirted  so. 

Frank.  Did  I? 

Mrs.  P.  And  seemed  to  be  taken  with  every 
fresh  face  you  met. 

_ Frank.  Consider  what  was  my  age — nineteen. 
We  are  ail  coxcombs  at  that  age,  and  perhaps — 
perhaps — ( they  draw  their  chairs  closer.  Pettibone 
clasps  his  hands  in  despair) — y  our  apparent  cold¬ 
ness  made  me  affect  to  admire  another  merely  to 
provoke  you,  and  let  you  see  I  was  not  breaking 

my  heart,  and— and - ('L’alces  her  hand.)  Well,  I 

wish  you  every  happiness. 

(He  kisses  her  hand.  Pettibone  smashes 
a  pane  of  glass,  and  disappears. 
Frank  and  Mrs.  Pettibone  start  up.) 

Mrs.  P.  What’s  that  ? 

Frank.  A  pane  of  glass  broken. 

Mrs.  P.  It  is  those  tiresome  children  in  tho  next 
village,  always  throwing  stones.  (Loud  ringing  of 


a  bell.) 
be! 


There’s  P.  come  back  :  how  vexed  he  wil) 


[Puts  on  his  hat,  and  hurries  off,  l., 
after  kissing  Mrs.  Pettibone. 

Frank.  Good  creature  that,  but  very  odd  ; 
though  he  seems  affectionate,  and  certainly  is  fond 

of  you. 

Mrs.  P.  Yes ;  I’ve  very  few  complaints  to  make. 
He’s  pretty  well  as  husbands  go. 

Frank.  (Seated  )  Now  for  my  task.  Well, 
Elizabeth,  how  familiar  it  sounds  to  call  you  by 
that  name,  and  what  a  variety  of  recollections  it 
brings  to  one’s  mind. 

Mrs.  P.  Ah,  when  I  received  your  first  letter! 

(Pettibone  appears  in  conservatory  at 
back,  watching  them.) 

Frank.  Didn’t  1  write  it  in  a  beautiful  hand? 
And  how  I  trembled  when  I  had  fairly  given  six¬ 
pence  to  a  boy  to  deliver  it. 

( They  are  seated  at  some  distance,  but 
advance  closer  to  each  other ,  Petti¬ 
bone  watching.) 


Enter  PETTIBONE,  l.,  affecting  to  sing. 

Pet.  Tol  lol  de  lol,  &c.  I’m  come  back — (sings) 
I’m  come  back!  What’s  the  matter,  Betsy? 

seem  confused. 

Mrs.  P.  I’ve  been  startled. 

Pet.  Indeed! 

Mrs.  P.  While  talking  with  our  friend,  someone 
threw  a  stone  through  one  of  the  panes  of  the  con. 
servatory. 

Pet.  Ob,  was  that  all  ?  Never  mind,  Betsy ! 
Mrs.  P.  Yes,  dear. 

Pet.  Bring  me  a  carving-knife— I  mean  a  cork¬ 
screw.  When  I  say  a  carving-knife,  I  always  mean 
a  corkscrew— I  want  to  open  some  hock.  It’s  in 
your  room.  Don’t  stand  staring  at  me,  as  if  you 
didn't  know  what  I  meant.  Do  as  I  bid  you ! 

Mrs.  P.  Well,  I’m  sure! 

(Flounces  into  room,  r.) 
Pet.  (Eagerly  to  Frank.)  Well,  have  vou  said 
anything — made  any  advances  ? 
t J  inPrank.  (Aside.)  I  can  never  tell  him  how  they 
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said- 


were  received  ;  I’m  quite  astonished  I 
Pet.  Why  don’t  you  answer  me  ? 

Frank.  You  were  goue  such  a  short  time. 

Pet.  (Aside.)  Quite  long  enough — quite  lone 
enough. 

Frank.  I  spoke  of  my  early  attachment. 

Pet.  W ell  ? 

Frank.  She - 

Pet.  Yes. 

Frank.  Stared  vacantly  at.  me,  and 
Pet.  (Very  eagerly.)  What? 

Frank.  Nothing. 

Pet.  Oh! 

Frank.  Then  I  asked  her  how  she  catno  eo 

fer  yon - 

Pet  What  did  she  say  ? 

Frank.  Said  that  I  was  too  fickle  for  her 
Pet.  And  what  did  she  do  then  ? 

Frank.  Nothing. 

her- ^ak’s  a  lie !  Did  you  get  close  to 


pre- 
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Frank.  Yes. 

IV.  Arid  did  she  get  close  to  you  ? 

Frank.  ( Hesitating .)  No. 

Pet.  (dside.)  Another  lie!  He’s  deceiving  me; 
but  I’ll  keep  my  feelings  down.  Aud— and  did  you 
take  her  hand  ? 

Frank.  Yes.  4 

Pet.  And  did  she  snatch  it  away  again  ? 

Frank.  Yes. 

Pet.  (Aside.)  Another  lie— a  diabolical  lie.  And! 
told  you  she’d  tell  me ?  I  know  she  would,  I  w;a 
convinced  she  would.  11a,  ha,  ha!  Now  I’m-; 
happy.  What  a  miserable  devil  I  am  !  Oh,  wba£ 
viliany — (aside) — what  treachery  !  Well,  I  watch'd 
’em.  I  shall  now  know  how  to  act. 

Frank.  (A  idc .)  Mrs.  P.’s  conduct  is  very  strange, 
I  can't  tell  him  the  truth,  ’tis  impossible.  Well, 
it’s  his  own  fault,  not  mine.  Excuse  me  for  a 
moment,  I’m  going  to  bring  in  my  presents,  and 
see  my  box  placed  in  my  room.  Don’t  trouble 
yourself,  the  servants  will  show  me.  Poor  P ..l 
pity  him. 

[Exit,  L. 

Pet.  He’s  confused ;  he  hurries  from  my  presence. 
No  wonder.  Oh,  what  falsehoods  I’ve  been  told! 
She  stare  at  him  vacantly;  she  snatch  her  band 
away,  when  I  with  my  own  eyes  saw  him  kiss  it. 
This  accounts  for  his  presents,  his  scalping-knives 
aud  tomahawks.  I  may  use  'em  iu  a  way  they 
won’t  like. 


Enter  MARY,  n.,  with  tablecloth. 

Pet.  Mary. 

Mary.  Yes,  sir. 

Pe  .  I’m  iu  the  City  all  day, 

Mary.  Yes,  sir. 

Pe \  How  does  your  mistress  pass  her  time? 

M  try.  Sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another. 

.Pet.  Explain. 

Mary.  YVorks  a  bit,  and  scolds  a  bit,  and  sits  at 
the  bedroom  window  a  bit. 

Pet.  (Aside.)  Of  course,  to  bo  admired,  to  be 
nodded  at  by  the  young  fellows  passing  the  houso 
on  the  tops  of  the  omnibusses.  When  the  follows 
see  a  line  womau  sitting  at  her  bedroom  window 
working,  they  a' ways  nod  to  them,  and  kiss  their 
hands  to  them.  I  know  their  tricks,  I’ve  done  it 
myself.  Bring  candles. 

Mary.  Yes,  sir.  (.-(side.)  What’s  the  matter  with 


don’t  care.  Tol  do  lol  lol,  &c.  I  don’t  care. 
Tol  de  lol  lol,  Ac. 

( While  singing  he  gets  near  her,  she 
draws  blotting  paper  over  her  writ¬ 
ing.) 

Mrs.  P.  Now  you  know  I  ceyer  like  to  be  looked 
at  while  writing. 

Pet.  Makes  you  nervous,  1  suppose  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Yes. 

Pet.  And  then  you  can’t  spell  your  words  cor¬ 
rectly. 

MARY  enters,  l.,  with  two  candles  and  snuffers , 
-  she  places  them  on  table.  FATHOM  enters,  h. 
'  Mary  exits,  l.  Mrs.  Pettibone  has  folded  note. 

Pet.  It  is  a  note  she  has  been  writing;  now  who 
can  it  be  for?  Well,  Frank,  seen  your  room; 
comfortable,  isn’t  itiJ 
Frank.  Very,  indeed. 

Pet.  You  shall  have 
D’ye  like  chops  ? 


supper  directly.  Chops ! 

(Fiercely.) 

Frank.  Very  lunch,  indeed. 

Pet.  I  should  choke,  if  I  were  to  try  to  eat. 

(Mrs.  Pettibone  is  seated  k.  of  table, 
Mr.  Pettibone  in  c.,  Frank,  L.  Petti - 
bone  alternately  watches  them,  till  he 
detects  Mrs.  Pettibone  holding  tip  the 
note,  intimating  to  Frank  that  it  is 
for  him.) 

Pet.  That  note  is  for  him.  (Starting  up.)  An 
assignation— of  course  it  is.  Never  mind,  I’ll  find 
them  out.  I’m  going  out  again,  only  for  a  few 
^.'.  minutes.  Supper  won’t  be  ready  just  yet.  I  may 
.r  vbe  five  minutes,  perhaps  ten. 

'f,  ;  Mrs.  P.  Don’t  be  very  long,  dear. 

Pet.  No,  dear. 

[Exit,  l. 

Frank.  Is  he  often  so  restless  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Oh,  dear,  no!  The  fact  is -  Come 

near  me. 

(They  draw  their  chairs  close.  PETTI- 
BONE  darts  in.  They  retreat,  ap¬ 
parently  confused.) 

Pet.  Oh,  I  was  going  without  my  hat,  that’s  all. 
(Aside.)  I  nearly  caught  them,  (Looks  at  them 
suspiciously.)  Now  I’m  olf. 

[Takes  lit s  hat,  and  exits,  L. 
Mrs.  P.  (Giving  note.)  Pernso  this  at  your 
earliest  opportunity. 


Very 


him  to-night  ?  ( 

^  ^“■“^PETTIBONE  again  darts  in  just  in  time  to  see  Mrs. 

Enter  MRS,  PETTIBONE,  a.  i>.,  with  a  penknife 
and  pen. 

Mrs.  P.  P.,  dear. 

IV.  Yes,  dear.  ,  _  , . 

Mrs.  P.  (Going  to  writing-table.)  I  wish  you  u 
meud  me  some  pens  before  you  go  to  town  in  the 

morning.  . 

Pet.  I  will.  (Aside.)  Going  to  write  to  him,  no 
doubt;  and  I’m  to  meud  the  pens.  I’ll  split ’em 
all  up.  Betsy.  - 

Mrs.  P.  Yes,  dear. 

Pet.  Nipe  follow,  Fathom,  isn’t  he? 

Mrs.  P.  Tolerable. 

Pet.  Don’t  you  think  him  very  handsome  ? 

Mrs.  P.  So,  so. 

Pet.  Ain’t  you  sorry  you  didn't  have  him? 

Mrs.  P.  What  an  idea! 

(Goes  to  table  and  writes.) 

Pet.  Affects  to  be  indifferent.  Oh,  what  horrid 


Pettibone  give  Frank  the  note. 

Pet.  The  note  was  for  him,  sure  enough, 
well ;  go  on.  There’ll  be  murder  presently. 

Mrs.  P.  Back  again,  dear? 

Pet.  Yes;  I  forgot— I  felt — I  thought - Lord, 

I’ve  got  it  in  my  hand ! 

[E.rif,  L. 

Frank.  (Reading  note.)  “Continue  your  atten¬ 
tions."  Certainly,  as  you  request  it. 

(Dr  aw s  close  to  her.  PETTIBONE 
again  darts  in.  Tin <y  retreat  a» 

before.) 

Pet.  Sha’ n’t  go  out  at  all — I  tell  you  I  sha’n’t 
go  out  at  all.  To-morrow  will  do.  (Sits  in  centre.) 
You’ve  done  as  I  bid  you,  I  see,  eh  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
(Aside.)  I  think  the  last  time  I  left  the  room  he 
kissed  her.  I  could  almost  swear  I  hestrd  the 
squeak  of  a  little  kiss.  Oh,  if  I  could  be  convinced  l 
I’ll  conceal  my  feelings  till  I’m  guite  satisfied— 


duplicity!  Now  she’s  writing  a  note  to  him,  I  i  quite  sure,  aud  theu -  Betsy,  dear,  if  that  note 
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you  were  writing  just  now  is  for  anyone  in  the 
City,  I’ll  leave  it  for  you. 

Mrs.  P.  No,  no,  thank  yon  ;  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble,  and  you  wouldn’t  be  so  mean  as  to  defraud 
the  revenue  of  a  penny. 

Pet.  How  they  look  at  each  other.  I’ve  a  great 
mi  ad  to  jump  up  and  tell  ’em  both  how  they’ve 
deceived  mo.  No,  I  won’t.  I’ll  set  a  trap  for 
them.  Show  ’em  what  they  are.  Ah,  a  good 
thought !  I  have  it. 

Mrs.  P.  Selim,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  this 
eveniug  ? 

Pet.  Nothing.  I’ve  been  vexed.  City  business. 

I  think,  as  I  have  a  moment  to  spare.  I’ll  drop  a 
note  to  the  wine  merchant  about  the  empty 
bottles.  {Takes  inkstand  to  l  table.)  He  ought  to 
fetch  ’em  away,  or  I  shall  be  charged  for  ’em. 
What  horrid  candles.  ( Snuffs  one  oat.)  Why  did 
I  go  to  the  expense  of  a  handsome  lamp,  when  you 
will  burn  candles  ? 

(In  trying  to  light  it,  he  purposely  ex¬ 
tinguishes  the  other.  Stage  dark.) 

Mrs.  P.  P.,  dear,  how  clumsy  yon  are. 

Pet.  Sit  still.  I’ll  get  a  light.  Mary’s  cooking. 
I’ll  get  a  light. 

(He  pours  some  ink  on  h>s  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and,  in  passing  Mrs. 
Pettibone,  contrives  to  leave  a  large 
patch  on  her  nose.) 

Mrs,  P.  P.,  what  are  you  doing  ? 

Pet.  Nothing,  dear  — nothing.  Sit  still.  I’ll 
fetch  a  light. 

[Exit,  I;, 

Frank.  Is  it  really  your  wish  that  I  should  cony 
tinuo  my  attentions  ?  (Getting  close  to  her.)  ’Gadfe 
she’s  a  fine  woman,  and  I  never  in  ray  life  could  be 
in  the  dark  with  one  without  giving  her  a  kiss, 
aud,  encouraged  as  I  am,  who  could  resist  ? 

(Attempts  to  kiss  her.) 

Mrs.  P.  Don’t — don’t.  I  won’t  allow  it.  How 
can  you  be  so  foolish  ?  (Kisses  her,  and  blacks  his 
nose m)  Ho  away,  here’s  P. 

(Lights  up.  Frank  returns  to  his 
chair  as  PETTIBONE  enters,  l., 
stands  between  them  moonstruck  at 
seeing  Frank’s  face;  he  trembles, 
places  one  candle  on  the  table,  and 
seizes  Mrs.  Pettibone’ s arm.) 

Pet.  Woman,  look  at  that  man — look  at  his  nose  1 
Now  go  to  your  room— to  the  glass,  and  look  at 
your  own !  Come,  madam — come. 

\_lle  drags  her  off,  R.  D. 

Frank.  Yery  strange  conduct.  However,  my 
poor  friend  is  severely  punished  for  the  pains  he 
has  taken  to  test  his  wife’s  constancy.  What  am 
I  to  do?  I  can  never  truly  tell  him  how  my 
advancer  Nave  been  received.  He’s  mad. 

Enter  MART,  l. 

Mary.  You’re  wanted,  sir. 

Frank.  (  With  his  back  to  Mary.)  Who  is  it  ? 

Mary.  A  postboy  wishes  to  see  you,  sir. 

Frank.  I’ll  speak  to  him  at  once.  (Turns.  Mary 
laughs  at  him.)  What  are  you  laughing  at  ? 

Mary.  Your  nose,  sir!  It’s  all  over  ink.  Ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Frank.  Then  I’ll  make  it  marking  ink.  [Kisses 
her,  and  blacks  her  face.  She  exits  indignantly .] 
Egad,  the  girl's  right!  How— how  could  this 
happen  ?  And  Mrs.  P.’s  face,  too !  Now  I  under¬ 
stat'd  P.'s  rage,  aud  he  must  know  all.  Poor  P. ! 
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Let  me  see  the  postboy,  and  then  to  confirm  my 
poor  friend’s  misery. 

[LXit,  Li  D, 

Enter  PETTIBONE,  R.  D. 

Pet.  Now,  sir,  I’m  for  you.  Ho’s  gone — gone  to 
elude  my  vengeance.  As  for  Mrs.  P.,  I  never 
could  have  believed  her  so  hardened.  Don’t  shed 
a  tear.  Won  t  speak  a  word.  I  want  to  have  a 
good  row  about  it.  Ob,  Betsy,  how  could  you  ? 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do — what  shall  I  do  ?  I’ll  set  fire 
to  the  villa.  I’ll  do  something  that  shall  be  be 
talk  of  the  whole  city.  Nay,  the  West-end  shall 
hear  of  it. 

Enter  MARY,  L. 

Mary,  where’s  that  man  ? 

Mary.  What  man,  sir  ? 

Pet.  The  viper. 

Mary.  I  haven’t  seen  any  viper,  sir. 

Pet.  (Sees  Mary’s  nose.)  He’s  been  at  the  maid  I 
Oh,  what  a  libertine!  You  know  who  I  mean — th© 
man  with  the  curiosities. 

Mary.  Oh,  yes,  of  course ;  ho’s  gone  to  the  inn 
with  the  postboy. 

Pet.  Postboy  !  With  a  postboy  ?  They’re  going 
to  elope.  I’ve  a  brace  of  pistols  that  I  bought  to 
shoot  the  cats,  when  I  took  a  pride  in  my  garden. 
I’ll  load  ’em  both  to  the  muzzle,  and  fire  through 
aud  through  him  and  her  too.  Mary,  remain  you 
here,  and  watch  the  door  of  that  room.  I’m  going 
to  look  for  my  pistols.. 

Mary.  (Frightened.)  Oh,  sir  ! 

Pet.  Aye,  my  pistols!  If  your  missus  comes 
from  her  room,  say  I’m  gone  ont  for  the  night— 
I’m  gone  out  for  a  week.  I  don’t  think  I  shall 
ever  come  home  any  more.  Now  for  vengeance. 

[Exit  at  back . 

Mary.  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  It’s  very 
strange.  Master  seems  to  have  gone  mad  all  at 
once,  and  such  a  quiet  little  gentleman  as  he  used 
to  be.  (Gate  bell  rings,  l.)  Someone  at  the  gate; 
perhaps  it’s  the  viper,  as  master  calls  him, 
come  back  again.  I  declare  the  supper  will  be 
quite  spoiled.  ^ 

[Ta/c«s  the  light  and  exits,  L.  Stage 
dark.  Mrs.  Pettibone  looks  from  her 
room,  R. 

Mi  s.  Pettibone.  No  one  here  ?  I  heard  P.  talk¬ 
ing  of  pistols.  Where  can  he  be  ?  Someone  comes. 
Mr.  Fathom,  perhaps.  I’ll  retire  to  my  own  room 
again. 

[Exit,  L. 

Enter  MARY,  carrying  box,  and  showing  in  a 

LAD  Y,  veiled,  an  i  wrapped  in  shawl.  She  places 

t ox  on  table,  and  hands  the  Lady  a  chair. 

Mary.  Pray  sit  down,  ma’am;  the  wind  has 
blown  my  light  out.  I’ll  soon  get  another.  Your 
box  is  on  the  table.  I  shall  not  be  a  minute. 

[Exit,  L. 

PETTIBONE  appears  at  back  with  two  large 
'pistols. 

Pet.  Gracious  powers,  what  figure  is  that  ?  *Tis 
Betsy,  wrapped  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  waiting 
in  the  dark  to  elope  with  that  fellow  !  And  what’s 
this  ?  Her  box  corded  up  with  all  her  little  things 
ready.  (Runs  to  Lady,  and  seizes  her.)  Oh,  you 
traitress  1  You  horrid  woman !  None 
nonsense;  yon  are  not  going  to  run  away  flmirSq; 
in  this  manner.  Don’t  struggle;  it’s  no 
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as  strong  as  a  lion.  There  are  two  pistols  on  the 
table,  and  we’ll  go  to  destruction  together. 

( The  Lady  screams  at  his  violence.) 

MARY  rushes  in  with  lights— stage  light— followed 
by  FRANK,  L.  MRS.  PETTIBONE  comes  from 
her  room,  R.  Pettibone  surveys  them  all  in  sur¬ 
prise  and  dismay. 

Lady.  (Unveiling.)  Sir  I 
Mary.  Master! 

Mrs.  P.  P.,  dear !  ,  .  . 

Pet.  Not  Betsy — the  lady  I  ve  pulled  about  so 
not  Betsy!  Who  are  you,  madam?  Explain, 
before  I  faint  away.  Who  are  you  ? 

Frank.  That  lady,  sir,  is  my  wifo- 

(Frank  and  1  ady  ert'.brace.) 
Pet.  Your  wife!  And  really  you  are  no;  going 
to  elope  ?  You  are  still  your  own  Pettibone’s  ? 
But  that  kiss  in  the  dark,  madam;  what  can  re¬ 
move  that  stain  ? 

Mrs.  P.  My  candid  confession. 

Pet.  Of  what? 

Mrs.  P.  That  I  overheard  the  test  by  which  1 
was  to  be  tried,  and  knowing  in  my  heart  that  I 
4id  not  deserve  such  a  trial,  I  was  resolved,  as  you 


had  thought  proper  to  suspect  me  without  a  cause, 
for  once  to  give  you  a  reason  for  your  jealonsy. 

Pet.  (On  his  knees.)  Oh,  Betsy,  forgive  me! 

Frank.  This  lady  was  married  clandestinely  to 
me  before  I  left  England  for  America.  She  is  here 
to  meet  me  with  the  welcome  news  that  our  mar¬ 
riage  need  no  longer  be  kept  a  secret,  and  to¬ 
morrow  a  postchaise  shall  take  ns  to  our  happy 
home. 

Pet.  (Rising.)  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  von  shall  stay 
for  a  week  and  witness  our  renewed  domestic 
felicity!  (Shakes  hands  with  Lady.)  How  d’ye  do, 
madam  ?  Very  glad  to  see  you,  madam  ! 

(Kisses  her.) 

Frank.  Hallo,  sir ! 

Pet.  All  right,  my  boy;  now  we’ve  balanced  the 
book,  for  you’ll  forgive  me,  dear.  I’ll  never  be 
such  a  noodle  again.  Come,  Betsy,  dear,  kiss  your 
P.  and  make  him  happy.  I’ll  buy  yon  a  new  satin 
dress.  (She  kisses  him.)  Hurra,  I’m  forgiven  at 
last ;  and  if  you — (to  the  audience)  —will  be  equally 
forgiving,  and  I  think  you  wid,  for  if  I  knovr 
human  nature  well,  there’s  not  one  amongst  yon 
can  lay  your  hands  upon  your  hearts  and  say  you 
do  not  like  “  A  Kiss  in  the  Dark  !’* 

CURTAIN. 


Disposition  of  the  Characters  at  the  Fall  of  the  Curtain. 

MARY.  MRS.  P.  PET.  LADY.  FR4NK. 
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M  A  T  C  H  IN  THE  HARK, 

A  COMEDIETTA,  IN  ONE  ACT. 

BY  CHARLES  DANCE. 

First  produced  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  February  21st,  1833. 


Usamatis  IpetjSttttaa.  [See  page  18. 


Mr.  Clements 

Vellum  . 

Captain  Courtnay 

O’Flinn  . 

Ellen  Marsden  ... 
Prudence  McIntyre 


(An  Attorney).. 
(His  Clerk)  .. 


•••  ••• 


Time  of  Representation.— One  Hour. 


Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  J.  Vining. 

Mr.  John  Brougham, 
Madame  Vestris, 
Mrs.  Orger. 


COSTUME. 


Clements. — Black  coat  and  breeches;  black  satin  vest;  shoes  and  buckles;  black  hose;  bald. 

YELLUM.-Quaint  piy  coat  and  breeches ;  slate-coloured  vest;  black  shoes  and  buckles;  gray 
hose ;  plain  brown  wig. 

Cocrtnay. — Military  undress  uniform. 

O’Flinn.— Striped  servant’s  vest  and  sleeves;  white  or  drab  breeches ;  drab  gaiters,  w  1  e 
cravat ;  sandy  wig  and  whiskers. 

Ellen.— Handsome  silk  dress. 

PRUDENCE.-Dark  drab  striped  dress;  white  collar;  handkerchief  over  shoulders ;  plain  cap; 
olack  shoes  and  hose. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 


Exits  anp  Entrances. — R.  means  Right ;  L.  Left;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat;  R  D.  Right  Door; 
L.  D.  Left  Door;  S.  E.  Secc*d  Entrance:  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance;  M.  D.  Middle  Door;  L.  U.  E. 
Left  Upper  Entrance;  R.  U  E.  Right  Upper  Entrance;  L.  S.  E.  Left  Second  Entrance;  P.  S. 
Trompt  Side;  0.  P.  Opposite  Prompt. 


Relative  Positions. - 
left  of  Centre. 

R. 


-R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C. 
RC.  C. 


Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre;  I*  (A 

LC.  L. 


**•  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  he  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience. 
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SCENE  I. — Mr.  Clements'  Ojjice.  Table,  with 
papers,  deeds,  &c„  aud  two  chairs  in  centre. 
Desk,  with  room  for  three  or  four  clerks,  railed  off 
at  back,  on  l.  h.  Another  desk  for  one,  a.  H.  2  E., 
at  which  VELLUM  is  discovered,  sitting  on  a  very 
high  stool,  and  mending  his  pen.  Door  in  Jtat, 
R.  H.,  practical. 

Vel.  (a.  h.,  at  desk.)  I’m  under  great  obligations 
to  my  grandmother,  and  I'm  sorry  that  she  didn’t 
live  for  me  to  tell  her  so.  “  Tim,”  she  used  to 
say,  ‘‘take  care  of  trifles,  and  great  things  will 
take  care  of  themselves  ”  Left  soon  afterwards 
an  orphan,  without  a  perny,  I  was  taken  into  Mr. 
Clements’  service.  My  first  duty  was  to  sweep 
his  office,  and  I  swept  it  -  I  didn’t  smear  it,  I  swept 
it — aud  thus  I  swept  my  way  up  to  my  present 
eminence. 

Enter  O’FLYNN,  a.  H.  1  e, 

O’F.  Sure,  then.  I  must  trouble  your  eminence 
to  come  down,  for  it’s  one  o’clock,  and  the  dinner’s 
waiting. 

Vel.  (a.  h.)  Isha’u’t  move  till  I  have  finished  my 
job. 

O’F.  Oh,  bother  the  job!  Sure  the  parchment 
will  keep  cold,  and  the  mutton  won’t  keep  hot. 
Come,  now,  leave  the  skin  of  the  sheep  till  after 
you’ve  done  with  the  flesh  of  it. 

Vel.  (Writing  on.)  Where’s  Mr.  Clements  ? 

O’F.  Putting  on  his  best  black  uever-mention- 
’ems,  You  know  he’s  very  particular,  and  he 
expects  somebody  else  very  particular  just  im¬ 
mediately. 

Vel.  Where’s  Mrs.  Prudence,  the  housekeeper  ? 
O’F.  I’ll  engage  she’ll  not  be  long.  She  has  as 
good  a  nose  for  a  joint  of  meat  as  any  other 
pointer,  and  an  elegant  month  for  the  same. 

Vel.  Don’t  speak  so  of  her;  though  she  is  a 
servant,  you  ought  to  respect  her,  for  she  is  much 
above  her  situation. 

O’F.  Then  it’s  she  that  ought  to  respect  me,  for 
I’m  not  above  mine.  I’m  a  servant,  and  anybody's 
welcome  to  my  secret  that  will  pay  me  my  wages. 

Vel.  (Getting  down  from  his  stool  and  coming 
forward,  l.  h.)  Yon  know  what  I  mean.  I  repeat, 
you  ought  to  respect  her. 

O’F.  (r.  h.)  What  the  devil  has  any  female 
woman  to  do  with  respect?  Isn’t  it  love  the 
creatures  are  made  for  ?  To  be  sure,  I  bad  some 
notion  of  patronizing  Mrs.  Prudence  in  that  line 
of  business;  but  I’m  completely  bothered  to  get 
over  that  amazing  big  Scotch  brogue  of  hers. 
When  persons  leave  their  own  country  and  settle 
in  another,  it  isn’t  elegaut  of  them  not  to  conform 
to  the  pi'onouncialion  of  the  same. 


PRUDENCE,  who  has  been  concealed  within  th* 

partition  and  railing  on  b.  h.,  rises  and  appeat 

above  it. 

Pru.  What’s  that  ye’re  saying,  Mr.  Flinn— 
what’s  that  ye’re  saying  ?  . 

(Vellum  and  0’ Flinn  start  back‘d 

Vel.  (l.  k.,  aside.)  Oh  dear! 

O’F.  (r.  h.,  a-ide.)  Murder! 

Pru.  Afore  I  quit  the  particular  spot  in  which  I 
find  mysel’,  I  think  it  necessary  to  gi’  a  short  ex¬ 
planation  why  I  was  in  it.  I  had  come  into  this* 
place  just  to  fetch  a  wee  bit  wafer  to  seal  a  wee  b. 
note  upon  Mr.  Clements’  ain  affairs,  when  I  heai 
Mr.  Vellum  coming — (ye’ll  ha’  been  talking  tx 
yerself,  Mr.  Vellum,  I’m  thinking,  for  it  seemed  as 
though  thex-e  were  some  other  body  wi’  ye)— and 
so  I  judged  it  prudent  to  hide  mysel’,  for  fear  it 
should  be  thought  that  I  wished  to  overhear  wlia> 
ye  said, 

O’F.  Don’t  mention  it.  Your  explanation  is  as 
clear  as  a  November  fog — one  of  the  Loudon  pax*- 
ticulai-s. 

Pru.  (Advancing,  c.)  You’re  rude,  six’ — you’re 
very  rude  ;  but  I  diuna  heed  ye.  What  I  said  was 
merely  a  wee  note  of  explanation,  and  it  was 
specially  directed  to  Mr.  Vellum. 

O’F.  (r.  h.)  Then  you  should  have  put  one  of 
your  wee  wafers  into  it,  my  jewel,  for  it  came  to 
the  two  of  us. 

Pru.  (c.,  to  Vellum.)  Ye  are  satisfied,  I  hope. 

Vel.  (l.  H.)  To  be  sure  I  am;  I’m  always  satis¬ 
fied  when  I’m  with  you;  your  conversation  is 
worth  a  shilling  a  folio  to  me;  aud  as  to  overhear¬ 
ing,  I  never  say  anything  but  good  of  yon. 

Pru.  (c.)  Mr.  Vellum,  ye’i'e  an  excellent  yonng 
man,  and  a  kind,  and  a  civil,  and  a  prudent. 

O’F.  (r.  h.)  Oh,  be  easy  with  this  bowing  and 
scraping  now.  Sui-e,  the  dinner’s  getting  cold. 

(Going,  r.  h.) 

Pru.  Stop  a  moment.  Het  or  cauld,  I’ll  be  glad 
to  ken  what  for  ye  reflected  but  now  on  my  Scotch 
accent. 

O’F.  Reflected!  Botheration!  Sure,  I’m  an 
Iidshman,  and  never  reflect  upon  anything. 

Pru.  Listen  to  me,  Mr.  O’ Flinn.  I  am  not  tl 
only  Scotch  individual  that  has  loft  his  ain 
country  and  travelled  south  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health  and  what  not.  Noo,  sir ;  yemawn  ken  that 
the  Scotch,  like  the  Swiss,  have  a  remarkable 
attachment  to  their  ain  counti*y ;  and,  therefore, 
when  I  left  it,  as  all  do  wha  can,  I  looked  about 
like  them,  for  something  truly  Scotch  to  bring 
with  me,  and  like  them  again,  the  only  convenient 
movable  I  had  w\as  my  Scotch  accent.  That,  sir, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  in  all  its  purity; 
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aud  though  I  am  perfectly  free  fraetnac  ridiculous 
jealousy  which  would  prevent  me  from  adopting 
every  other  English  thing  as  my  ain,  I  trust  I 
have  o’er  much  national  pride  to  part  wi’  the 
smallest  fraction  of  my  dear  native  tongue. 

O'F.  Your  dear  tongue,  do  you  say  P  By  the 
powers,  isn’t  it  a  shame  your  tongue  should  be 
dear  when  there’s  such  a  plenty  of  it  ? 

Vel.  Stop,  sir  ;the  defendant  called  no  witnesses, 
and  you’re  not  entitled  to  a  reply. 

O’F.  I  don’t  want  a  reply.  I  only  want  my 
dinner. 

Pru.  Then  I'm  thinking  that  ye’ll  liae  joost  let 
the  time  slip  through  your  fingers  in  which  ye 
might  hae  eaten  it.  The  master  is  fu’  o’  business 
the  day,  and  the  parties  will  bo  coming  joost 
immediately. 

O’F.  That’s  true  again,  though  I  didn’t  believe 
what  you  said  before.  I’ll  speak  to  that  mutton 
at  once. 

[Ea.it,  R.  H.  1  E.) 

Vel.  ( Approaching  Prudence,  and  taking  her  hand.) 
Mrs.  Prudence! 

Pru.  Mr.  Vellum ! 

Vel.  I’m  very  sorry  for  O’Flinn’s  rudeness  to 
you;  but  I  was  only  a  wituess— not  a  party. 

Pru.  Did  I  accuse  you,  Mr.  Vellum  P 

Vel.  No ;  but  I  was  afraid  you  might  think - 

Prv.  ( Interrupting  him.)  Think,  think — what 
should  I  think,  think  ye  P  I’ve  ay  tauld  ye  that  I 
think  ye  a  very  worthy  youug  man,  and  I  noo  tell 
ye  that  I  never  kent  ye  guilty  but  o’  ae  in¬ 
decorum  1 

Vel.  And  what  is  that  ?  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me 
before  ? 

Pru.  Nay;  I  could  na  tell  ye  before  it  happened. 
But  listen  to  me  noo.  Ye  ken  ye’re  a  single  yoang 
man. 

Vel.  (Sighing.)  Yes. 

Pru.  And  ye  also  ken  that  I,  though  maybe  a 
few  years  your  anlder,  am  still  a  single  woman. 

Vel,  (Eagerly.)  Yes!  (Aside.)  She’s  going  to 
save  me  the  fright  of  proposing  to  her. 

Pru.  Well,  then,  as  I  value  decorum  aboon  a’ 
things,  I  would  joost  suggest  to  ye — (though  I  have 
no  wish  to  hurtyonr  feelings)— I  say  I  would  joost 
Buggest  to  ye  that  my  hand  and  vour  hand - 

Vel.  (Eagerly.)  Oh,  Mrs.  Prudence,  aud  do  you 
really  then - 

Pru.  (Interrupting  her.)  Nay,  you’re  in  o’er  great 
a  hurry.  I  was  about  to  gi’  ye  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  opiuion,  which  is,  simply,  that  my  hand 
has  been  locked  in  your  hand  for  a  langer  time 
than  propriety  sanctions  ;  that  the  way  in  which 
you  have  held  it,  nay,  and  continue  to  ha’d  it, 
amounts  to  little  short  of  what  indecorous  people 
eall  a  squeeze 

Vel.  (Letting  go  of  her.)  I’m  sure  I  didn’t  mean 
to  offend  you. 

Pru.  I  never  thought  ye  did.  (Bell  rings,  L.  H.) 
There’s  the  master’s  bell.  I’ll  answer  it;  gang  ye 
and  get  your  dinner,  ye’ll  soon  be  wanted.  (Vellum 
crosses  to  R.  h.)  Mr.  Vellum!  (He  returns.  Hold¬ 
ing  out  her  hand  high,  and  turning  away  her  head.) 
I’m  no  angry  with  yon. 

(He  rises  on  tiptoe  and  kisses  it.) 

Vel.  (Rubbing  his  hands  for  joy.)  I  shall  soon  set 
my  cause  down  for  trial,  and  hang  me  if  I  don’t 
think  it  will  be  undefended. 

[Exit,  r.  H.  1  E. 

Pru.  Poor  Vellum !  He’s  a  lad  high  in  principle, 
though  somewhat  low  in  stature.  II  something 
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mair  advantageous  does  na  soon  offer,  I  shall  con¬ 
sider  myself  bound  in  honour  to  marry  him. 

(Bells  rings  again,  L.  H.) 

Enter  MR.  CLEMENTS,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand, 

L.  H .  1  E. 

Clem.  Is  there  nobody  to  answer  the  bell  ?  Pru. 
dence,  I  have  rung  twice. 

(Dr iws  a  chair,  s its  down,  and  looks 
attentively  at  the  letter.) 

Pru.  The  rest  are  tacking  their  dinner,  sir;  so  1 
was  going  to  wait  on  you  myself. 

Clem.  It  is  a  most  awkward  business;  I  really 
don’t  see  my  way  throught  it  at  all.  Prudence ! 

Pru.  Sir. 

Clem.  Can  you  keep  a  secret  P 

Pru.  Aye,  sure,  sir;  I’m  far  too  fond  o’  yin  to 
pairt  wi’t. 

Clem.  Then  attend  to  me,  for  I  may  want  your 
assistance.  The  parties  I  expect  here  are  a 
Captain  Courtnay  aud  a  Miss  Ellen  Marsden. 
They  are  cousins.  The  Captain,  though  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  ladies  in  general,  had  vowed  never 
to  marry.  The  lady,  for  some  reason  best  known 
to  herself,  had  come  to  a  similar  determination. 
About  a  twelvemonth  ago,  they  became  joint  heirs 
to  a  large  fortune.  This  led  to  a  correspondence 
between  them  ;  and  the  correspondence,  strange  to 
say,  has  led  to  a  mutual  promise  of  marriage 
between  two  people  who  had  both  forsworn  it,  and 
who  have  never  yet  seen  each  other. 

Pru.  It  is  a  strauge  affair,  sure  enough,  sir. 

Clem.  But  the  conditions  are  stranger  still.  Tney 
come  here  to-day  to  sigu  the  marriage  settlement, 
and  to-morrow  they  are  to  be  married.  But  it  is 
agreed  that  they  are  not  to  see  each  other  until 
they  meet  at  the  church,  and  if  either  violates  the 
agreement,  the  contract  becomes  void,  and  the 
offending  party  loses  his  or  her  half  of  the 
fortune. 

Pru.  There’s  an  unprecedented  want  o’  caution 
about  such  an  agreement  as  the  t,  aud  t?'e  folks 
that  made  it  must  be  joost  clean  daft. 

Clem.  That  is  what  we  fear,  and  their  friends 
wish  me,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  induce  them 
to  give  up  their  mad  scheme,  and  see  each  other, 
before  it  is  too  late  for  repentance. 

Pru.  There  is  nae  thing  in  life  mair  congenial  til 
a  womau’s  feelings  th/.n  helping  to  mack  a  match 
except  it  may  be  noo  and  then  lending  a  hand  to 
break  ain.  Which  way  can  I  serve  ye,  sir  ? 

(Clements  rises.) 

Clem.  You  will  have  to  attend  ou  Miss  Marsden 
when  she  arrives.  She  will  naturally  make  in- 
uiries  of  you  about  the  Captain;  give  her  such  a 
escription  of  him  as  you  think  most  likely  to 
rouse  her  curiosity  to  see  him  before  she  ventures 
on  so  serious  a  step  as  marriage. 

Pru.  (Going.)  A’  wull,  sir— a’  wull;  but  I’ve  no 
seen  him. 

Clem.  Never  mind  that;  but  stay.  Do  it  care¬ 
fully,  or  she  may  suspect  our  design.  Remember, 
Prndeuce,  caution ! 

Pru.  (Courtseying.)  They  aye  gang  thigether, 

sir. 

[Exit,  R.  h.  1  E. 

Clem.  A  marriage  settlement  is  the  most  un¬ 
settling  thing  I  know.  (Taking  out  his  watch.) 

Half-past  one.  They  ought  to  be -  (Knock,  l. 

h.)  Oh,  there’s  one  of  them,  I  suppose  !  Now  for 

it 
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Enter  O'FLINN,  L.  H.  1  b. 

O’F.  Captain  Courtnay,  sir! 

Clem.  Show  him  in  ! 

O’F.  Faith,  he  has  shown  himself  in,  sir! 

Enter  CAPTAIN  COURTNAY,  hastily,  l.  h.  1  b. 

[Exit  O’Flinn,  L.  H.  1  E. 

Copt.  C.  Mr.  Clements,  how  d’ye  do ;  for  I 
remember  you,  though  I  dare  say  you  have  almost 
forgotten  me  ? 

Clem.  *Tis  a  strange  bargain,  Captain,  that 
brings  you  here. 

Copt.  C.  I  dare  say  you  think  so.  Look  you, 
Mr.  Clements,  1  am  a  man  of  an  ardent  tempera¬ 
ment. 

Clem.  You  have  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  that. 

Copt.  C.  Well,  I  make  no  secret  of  it.  While  I 
was  resolved  never  to  marry,  I  looked  only  at  the 
dark  side.  I  saw  nothing — believed  nothing — but 
black  looks,  troublesome  servants,  squalling 
brats,  doctors’  fees,  curtain  lecturos,  milliners’ 
bills,  and  toujours  perdrix.  Now  that  I  have 
changed  my  intention — now  that  I  am  dearly, 
deeply,  madly,  distractedly  in  love,  I  dream  of 
nothing — talk  of  nothing— will  hear  of  nothing  but 
rosy  smiles,  domestic  peace,  delicate  attentions, 
general  congratulations,  lace  veils,  kid  gloves,  and 
carriages  and  four ! 

Clem.  And  yet  you  may  one  day  awake  from  this 
dream. 

Capt.  C.  What  if  I  do  ?  I  have  dreamt  it,  and 
such  a  dream  is  worth  a  hundred  years  of  dull 
reality. 

Clem.  My  dear  sir,  I  merely  advise ;  I  have  no 
right  to  dictate.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of 
your  project  is,  that  it  is  somewhat  whimsical. 

Capt.  C.  Call  my  project  whimsical  if  you  will. 
When  it.  first  entered  my  head,  I  thought  so,  too. 
I  laughed  at  it — by  degrees  I  learnt  to  like  it — then 
I  became  enchanted  with  it — then  I  went  mad 
upon  it. 

Clem ,  That  is  the  most  sensible  thing  you’ve  said 
yet. 

Capt,  C.  Now,  my  dear  old  friend,  don’t  you  be 
so  provokingly  matter  of  fact.  Ellen  and  I  have 
fallen  in  love  by  letter,  it  is  true.  But  have  we 
not  by  that  means  made  the  one  inquiry  most 
important  and  most  neglected  F  Do  we  not  know 
each  other’s  minds  ? 

Clem.  I  hope  the  sequel  will  prove  that  you  know 
your  own. 

Capt.  C.  Fear  nothing  for  us.  That  pleasing 
interchange  of  personal  attentions  which  others 
exhaust  before  marriage,  will  only  commence  with 
us  after  we  are  man  and  wife ;  and  thus  we  shall 
be  the  more  likely  to  go  on  as  we  begin— cheered 

and  supported  by  the  proud  consciousness - 

(Bell  rings,  L.  h.  Aside.)  Damn  it !  That’s  she, 
perhaps.  ( Seems  uneasy .) 

Clem.  Well,  sir. 

Capt.  C.  I  say,  sir,  cheered  and  supported  by  the 

proud  consciousness -  (Bell  rings  again,  L.  h. 

Aside,)  There's  that  bell  again,  by  Jupiter! 

Clem.  Go  on,  sir. 

Capt.  C.  Where  was  I  ? 

Clem.  Proud  consciousness - 

Capt.  C.  Oh,  I  know,  by  the  prond  conscious¬ 
ness -  (Loses  himself  again.)  It  is  no  use  my 

trying  to  go  on,  sir,  till  I  know  who  that  is  who 
has  just  arrived. 

Enter  O’FLINN,  l.  h.  1  e. 

O’F.  If  you  please,  sir,  there’s  a  female— 
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Capt.  C.  (Turning  quickly  from  him, and  walking 
to  r.  h.  corner  of  the  stage.)  I  knew  it— I  felt  it — I 
was  sure  of  it! 

(Clements  crosses  to  O’Flinn,  and 
whispers  to  him.) 

O’F.  (Aside  to  him.)  All  right,  sir  ! 

Capt.  C.  (r  h.,  turning  hastily,  and  to  O’Flinn.) 
Well,  sir — well,  sir!  Who  is  it  ? 

O’F.  (l.  H.)  The  washerwoman,  your  honour. 

Capt.  C.  (Angrily.)  Psha!  (Turns  away  again.) 

Clem.  ( c .)  Let  her  be  shown  to  Mrs.  Prudence. 

[ Exit  O’Flinn,  L.  h.  1  B. 

Capt.  C.  Surely,  sir,  it  is  time  that  Ellen 
arrived  ? 

Clem.  She  will  not  be  long,  I  dare  say.  I  don’t 
like  this  business.  I  wish  you  were  going  to  see 
her  to-day. 

Capt.  C.  See  her  ?  I  should  lose  her  for  ever! 

Clem.  That  I  doubt. 

Capt.  C.  Ah,  sir,  I  see  you  don’t  know  my  Ellen. 

Clem.  I  know  other  people’s  Ellens,  and  they’re 
all  pretty  much  alike. 

Capt.  C.  If  you  leave  me,  send  me  word  the 
moment  she  arrives.  Yet  why  do  I  ask  ?  She 
could  not  be  in  the  same  house  with  me,  and  I  net 
know  it. 

Clem.  No!  Why,  she  has  been  here  these  five 
minutes. 

Capt.  C.  She— who— what?  Ellen— my  Ellen? 
Oh,  torture  me  not  with  this  horrid  suspense,  but 

tell  me,  was  my  Elleu  the -  I’ll  kill  that 

Irishman  of  yours  !  (Pacing  the  stage  hurriedly.) 
Ellen  here— my  Ellen !  Be  still,  my  bursting  heart  1 
I  knew  she  was — felt  she  was — said  she  was  !  It 
was  that  infernal  washerwoman  that  threw  a  wet 
blanket  over  my  feelings. 

Clem.  Come,  Captain,  moderate  these  transports ! 
You  have  business  to  attend  to.  (Calling  at  side.) 
Mr.  Vellum  ! 

Enter  VELLUM,  R.  H.  1  e.,  with  paper. 

Captain  Courtnay’s  settlement  is  quite  ready, 
I  believe  ? 

Vel.  Quite,  sir. 

Clem.  Retire  with  him,  then,  into  that  room, 
and  he’ll  be  good  enough  to  read  it  over.  I’ll  join 
you  presently. 

Capt.  C.  I  can’t  read  now.  It’s  useless  for  me 
to  try. 

Vel.  I’ll  read  it  to  yon,  sir,  if  you’ll  allow  me. 

Capt.  C.  I  can’t  listen, 

Clem.  Come,  I  can’t  permit  you  to  sign  it  with¬ 
out. 

( Gently  showing  him  towards  the  R.  r. 
door.) 

Capt.  C.  Mr.  Clements,  you  must  be  a  happT 
man. 

Clem.  Why  so  ? 

Capt.  C.  You’re  going  to  see  my  Ellen. 

Clem.  Well,  well,  you’ll  see  her  yourself  to-mor¬ 
row. 

Capt.  C.  I  doubt  if  I  shall  live  till  then.  Now 
do,  my  dear  sir,  persuade  her  to  relax  a  little,  and 
let  me  see  her  as  soon  as  the  settlement  is  signed. 

Clem.  I  will  if  I  can. 

Capt.  C.  No ;  will  you  ?  And  will  you  come  soon 
and  tell  me  ? 

Clem.  I  will. 

Capt.  C.  Then  I’ll  try  not  to  die  just  at  present. 

[Exit  to  inner  room,  r.  f.,  followed 
by  Vellum,  carrying  the  marriage 
settlement,  R.  d.  f. 
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Clem.  Ha,  hn,ha!  There’s  one  ready  to  break  | 
the  bargain !  Now  for  the  lady,  and  to  see  if  I 
can  get  her  to — (imitating  Courtnay) — try  not  to 
die  just  at  present. 

[Eaut,  r.  1  E. 


SCENE  IT. — Another  Chamber  in  Clements’  House, 
1  o.  Door  in  fiat,  r.  h.  Table  and  two  chairs 
put  on,  l.  c. 

PRUDENCE  opens  the  door,  and  peeps  into  the 
room,  r.  f. 

Pru.  There’s  naebody  here,  miss;  and  so,  if  ye 
find  that  chamber  ower  sma’,  ye  may  joost  change 
to  this. 


FA.  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  told  yon  I  never 
had. 

Pru.  Then  it’s  joost  naething  short  o’  a  miracle 
that  ye  should  describe  with  such  remarkable  pre¬ 
cision  the  misfortunes  with  which  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  afflict  him. 

FA.  How  dare  you  say  so  ?  You’ll  drive  me  mad  ! 
(Checking  herself.)  I  say,  if  I  were  like  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  women,  yon  would  drive  me  mad.  As  it 
is,  it  will  be  my  glory  to  show  him  how  little  of 
selfish  feeling  is  mixed  up  with  my  admiration  of 
him.  I  am  even  glad  to  learn  what  you  tell  me, 
and  proud  to  think  that  it  has  shaken  my  resolu¬ 
tion  no  more  than  if  you  had  merely  said  that  he 
had  lost  an  arm  in  his  country’s  service. 

Pru.  Eh?  Goodness  me!  I  forgot  to  mention 
that. 


(E lien  pulls  her  back  somewhat  roughly, 
and  forces  her  way  before  her  into  the  • 
room,  Prudence  following.) 

El.  Now  do  let  me  go  in,  will  you  ?  Mercy  on  ; 
us !  That  small  room  is  enough  to  stifie  one. 
(Drawing  a  long  breath,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  \ 
a  handkerchief  from  her  throat  and  throwing  open  ' 
her  collar .)  I  could  hardly  breathe  in  it. 

(Hits  down  at  table  on  L.  c.)  I 

Pru.  (r.  h.)  Weel,  miss,  I  must  say  that  the  [ 
plan  you’ve  adopted  for  choosing  a  partner  for 
life  is  the  maist  extraordinary  that  ever  I  heard  j 
of.  It’s  charged  against  us,  that  in  Scotland  we  j 
sometimes  settle  thae  matters  by  joost  a  single  ! 
ioup  ower  a  broomstick ;  but  short  as  that  cere-  j 
rnony  unquestionably  is,  naebody  accuses  us  of  not 
l®oking  afore  we  loup. 

El.  I  know  it’s  extraordinary ;  I  do  it  because 
it’s  extraordinary — I  hate  everything  ordinary. 

Pru.  Even  to  the  length  of  personal  appearance 
in  a  man,  may  be — (courtesying) — begging  your 
pardon  for  the  liberty  I  take  in  saying  so. 

El.  Why,  that  is  a  subject  which  affects  all 
svomen,  more  or  less  ;  though  me,  perhaps,  less  than 
any  other  woman  in  the  world. 

Pru.  I  might  conscientiously  offer  ye  ma  testi¬ 
mony  upon  that  head,  for  ye  liae  never  aince  hinted 
a  wish  to  ken  what  sort  of  a  body  to  look  at  is  your 
intended  husband.  Captain  Courtnay. 

El.  (Rising,  and  going  eagerly  towards  her.)  Have 
you  seen  him,  then  ? 

Pru.  Yes,  sure,  miss. 

El.  (Eagerly.)  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  so  ?  Is  he 
handsome  ?  (Checking  herself.)  Don't  answer  me  ; 

I  don’t  want  to  know.  I  can’t  tell  why  I  ask  ;  it 
was  impulse.  (Sits  down.) 

Pru.  And  no  an  unnatural  impulse  neither,  I 
should  say,  if  I  was  asked. 

El.  But  you  were  not  asked. 

Pint.  (Courtesying.)  Yery  true,  miss;  and  I 
canna  regret  that  I  was  not.  There  are  few  things 
mair  disagreeable  sometimes  than  tlie  necessity  of 
speaking  truth. 

El.  (Eagerly  rising.)  Is  he  ugly?  (Checking  her¬ 
self.)  Don’t  answer  me ;  I  don’t  want  to  know.  I 
have  seen  him  myself.  (Sits  down.) 

Pru.  Then  I  was  under  a  mistake,  for  I  thought 
that  ye  had  never  met. 

El.  I  have  done  better.  I  have  seen  his  person 
in  the  polished  mirror  of  his  mind,  and  I  feel  that 
I  should  love  him  dearly  as  I  do  now,  though  he 
were  lame,  though  he  were  humpbacked,  though 
he  squinted— nay,  even  though  he  had  red  hair. 

Pru.  And  so,  miss,  you  have  seen  him  in  reality, 
af  ter  all  ? 


El.  What?  An  arm  gone,  too?  (Aside,)  He 
never  hinted  those  things  in  his  letters.  (Aloud.) 
You’ll  make  me  hate  you.  (Aside.)  Yet  what  of 
that?  I  shall  love  him  the  more.  (Aloud.) 
Don’t  mind  what  I  said.  I’m  not  angry  with  you; 
it  was  impulse. 

Pru.  Ye  have  wonderfu’  firmness,  miss.  It’s  a 
great  mercy  for  the  poor  afflicted  gentleman  to  fall 
into  such  hands. 

El.  He  shall  learn  to  exult  in  his  afflictions  ;  for 
they  shall  purchase  him  such  care  as  never  yet  was 
shown  to  man  by  woman. 

Pru.  (Aside.)  I  never  heard  sic  a  lassie  in  a’  my 
life.  I  do  believe  she  would  like  the  man  better  if 
be  was  broken  a'  to  bits  ! 

El.  One  moment. 

Pru.  Yes,  miss. 

El.  It  doesn’t  signify,  it’s  not  of  the  least  conso- 
quence  ;  but  just  tell  me,  does  the  Captain  squint 
with  both  eyes  ? 

Pru.  Oh,  no,  miss;  only  wi'  the  right.  There’s  a 
reason  against  his  doing  so  with  the  left. 

El.  (Aside.)  That’s  some  relief,  however. 
(Aloud.)  But  what  do  you  mean  by  a  reason 
against  his  doing  so  with  the  left  ? 

Pru.  He  has  been  so  unlucky  as  to  lose  that  aiu 
a’thegither. 

El.  (Much  moved.)  It’s  false — it  must  be  false! 
You  are  deceiving  me,  and  you  know  it!  (Aside, 
and  more  calmly.)  And  yet  what  motive  could  she 
have?  (To  Prudence.)  I  spoke  sharply  to  you, 
didn’t  I  ?  Think  no  more  of  it ;  it  was  impulse. 

Enter  CLEMENTS,  l.  h.  1  e. 

Clem.  Ah,  my  little  madcap  friend!  So,  here 
yon  are  at  last,  upon  your  wild-goose  expedition. 

El.  Some  people  say  that  all  are  geese  who 
marry.  If  so,  at  least  there  is  more  spirit  about  a 
wild  goose  than  a  tame  one. 

Clem.  Well,  well,  but  stay!  (Significantly  to 
Prudence.)  I  hope  my  worthy  housekeeper  hero 
has  attended  to  my  instructions. 

P lit.  I  hae  done  my  best,  sir. 

Clem.  And  furnished  you  with  everything  you 
asked  for  ? 

El.  More,  much  more,  than  I  asked  for — (aside) 
or  wished  for. 

Clem.  Oh,  dear,  you’re  very  good  to  say  so! 
Come,  then,  shall  wo  proceed  to  business  ?  The 
settlement  is  ready,  and  the  Captain  has  signed  by 
this  time. 

El.  Stay!  (Aside.)  I  must  learn  if  all  these 
dreadful  things  are  true.  (Aloud.)  Allow  me  a 
few  moments’  conversation  with  you. 

Clem,  By  all  means.  Prudence,  you  may  leave 
ns. 
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Pru.  (Hesitating  to  go.)  Sir? 

Clem.  You  may  leave  us,  I  s  iy.  You’re  in  the 
way — you’re  not  wanted. 

Pru.  (Aside.)  I’m  thinking  I  had  better  be  in 
tbe  way,  for  fear  I  should  be  wanted. 

[Exit,  door  in  Jlat,  r.  h.  They  sit. 

El.  Mr.  Clements,  you  are  an  old  and  kind  friend 
of  our  family.  Be  it  impulse  or  be  it  rashness, 
which  has  led  me  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice  on 
which  I  stand,  honour  and  consistency  shall  make 
me  leap  it. 

Clem.  For  this,  at  least,  the  world  cannot  blame 

you. 

El.  Sir,  upon  that  point  the  world  is  at  liberty 
to  exercise  its  own  discretion. 

Clem.  Nay,  all  I  meant  was - 

El.  My  dear  sir,  don’t  misunderstand  me.  To  the 
opinion  of  the  wise  and  good  I  trust  I  shall  never 
be  indifferent ;  but  it  provokes  me  to  be  threatened 
with  what  is  miscalled  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
when  I  know  that  it  is  the  worst  only  who  keep 
up  a  constant  fire  against  their  neighbours’  con¬ 
duct,  to  drown  the  cries  which  would  else  be  heard 
against  their  own. 

Clem.  My  dear  lady,  these  sentiments  would  do 
honour  to  one - 

El.  Less  giddy  than  you  thought  me,  eh  ?  Thank 
you.  I  am  about,  as  you  know,  after  all  my  fine 
determinations,  to  trust  my  happiness  on  board 
the  crazy  vessel  of  matrimony. 

Clem.  And  in  a  manner - 

El.  Most  calculated  to  increase  the  usual  perils 
of  the  voyage.  All  that  I  have  considered  and  dis¬ 
missed.  It  is  my  cousin’s  mind  with  which  I  am 
in  love  ;  and  so  lost  have'I  been  in  admiration  of 
that,  that  a  thought  about  his  person  never  once 
entered  my  head. 

Clem.  (Aside.)  So,  so!  My  plan  lias  succeeded. 
Well  done,  Mrs.  Prudence!  (Aloud.)  I  see— and 
now  you  begin  to  fear  lest  your  cousin’s  handsome 
face  aud  figure - 

El.  (Astonished.)  Handsome  face  and  figure,  sir ! 
(Aside.)  What  can  he  mean  P  (Aloud  and  eagerly .) 
Oblige  me  by  letting  me  hear,  from  your  own  lips, 
a  minute  description  of  his  person. 

Clem.  (Confused.)  Me,  ma’am  ?  (Wising.) 

El.  You,  sir ! 

Clem.  (Aside.)  I  have  made  a  nice  mess  of  it !  I 
haven’t  a  guess  of  what  she  has  been  told.  (Aloud.) 
Can't,  miss — can’t,  indeed  ! 

El.  (Taking  his  hand  and  pulling  him  doum  into 
his  chair.)  Sir,  I’m  a  creature  of  impulse,  and  you 
must. 

Clem.  Really,  you  place  me  in  a  most  awkward 
situation !  (Aside.)  How  shall  I  get  out  of  it  ? 
(Aloud.)  You  wish  me  to  repeat  what  Mrs.  Pru¬ 
dence  said. 

(The  word  “Prudence,”  on  this  and  the 
two  following  occasions,  is  uttered  as 
if  he  was  calling  he^.) 

El.  I  wish  for  the  truth. 

Clem.  (Aside.)  One  is  as  difficult  as  the  other. 
(Aloud.)  Really,  ma’am,  you  had  better  excuse 
me.  Prudence - 

El.  (Astonished  at  the  loudness  of  his  voice.)  Well, 
eir  ? 

Clem.  Mrs.  Prudence,  I  say — - 

El.  Well,  sir? 

Re-enter  PRUDENCE,  n.  f.  r.  h.,  perceived  only 
by  Clements 

Clem.  (Aside.)  Oh,  there  she  is  at  last  1  (To 
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Ellen.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  hut  one  of  my  clerks 
is  very  deaf,  a.nd  I  have  gotten  a  habit  of  speaking 
loud.  Mrs.  Prudence,  I  say,  is  a  discreet  person, 
and— (with  a  side  glance,  and  significantly,  to  Pru¬ 
dence) — though  I  have  no  idea  how  she  described 
the  Captain  to  you,  I  make  no  doubt  that  her  de¬ 
scription  was  correct. 

El.  Still,  sir,  it  waits  for  confirmation.  In  the 
first  place,  wbat  say  you  to  his  walk  ? 

Clem.  Oh,  ho  walks  very  w  11  ! 

El.  (Doubtingly.)  Very  well,  do  you  say  P 

(Prudence  catches  Clements’  attention, 
and  imitates  lameness.) 

Clem.  (Checking  himself.)  For  a  lame  man. 

El.  Then  his  shoulders  ? 

Clem.  His  shoulders?  Th — they  re  straight 

enough. 

El.  Straight  ? 

(Prudence  imitates  a  humpbacked  person.) 

Clem.  (Checking  himself.)  Yes,  certainly — his 
shoulders.  There  is  a  slight  prominence  between 
them,  as  I  imagine  you  have  been  told. 

El.  (Fixing  Mr.  Clements,  and  looking  hard  in  his 
face.)  His  eyes — look  they  as  mine  do  ? 

Clem.  (Unable  to  escapefrom  her  gaze,  and  wishing 
to  gain  time.)  Why,  not  exactly.  You  couldn’t 
expect  such  brilliancy  in  a  man’s  eyes. 

El.  Nay,  sir ;  a  truce  with  silly  compliment. 
Have  they  any  defect  ? 

(Prudence  describes  a  squint  b'i  passing 
her  two  fore  fingers  in  contrary  direc¬ 
tions  across  her  eyes.) 

Clem.  A  cast— a  slight  cast. 

El.  In  both  ? 

Clem.  Inboth.  (Prudence  covers  one  eye  with  her 
hand.  Clements  checks  himself,  but  proceeds  con¬ 
fusedly,  as  not  quite  understanding  her.)  That  is,  it 

used  to  be  in  both  ;  but — but - 

(Not  knowing  what  to  say,  hecovers  one 
eye  with  his  hand,  in  imitation  of 
Prudence.) 

El.  Enough ;  say  no  more.  Aud  yet  one  point 
remains — the  colour  of  his  hair? 

Clem.  His  hair?  Oh,  that  is— that  is - 

(Looks  at  Prudence,  who  cannot  readily 
find  a  way  to  convey  her  meaning  to 
him.  At  length  she  points  to  one  of  a 
lunch  of  flowers  painted  on  the 
chimney-board) 

El.  Well,  sir,  that  is - 

(  tern.  (Confused.)  That  is  —  (observing  Prudence)— 
pink. 

El.  (Astonished.)  Pink! 

(Prudence  points  again.) 

Clem.  Red,  I  mean — red. 

El.  I  am  satisfied.  (Rises.) 

Clem  (Aside,  and  rising.)  Then  you  are  verv 
easily  satisfied,  I  must  say. 

El  You  think  perhaps  that  these  misfortunes 
of  the  Captain  will  change  my  sentiments  towards 
him  ? 

Clem.  I  own  your  fortitude  surprises  me.  And 
as  to  the  Captain,  when  he  receives  you  into  his 
arms - 

El.  His  arms,  sir  ?  Anns  did  you  say  ? 

Clem.  Yes;  why  not?  (Prudence  describes  the  loss 
of  an  arm.  He  checks  himself.)  That  is,  I  mean 
you  know -  (Imitating  Prudence.) 

El.  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  (Eagerly.)  Come,  come, 
the  settlement! 

Clem.  One  word  in  my  turn.  I  have  a  message 
to  you  from  the  Caotain. 
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El.  ( Mournfully .)  From  him ? 

What  says  he  ? 

Clem.  He  begs — he  entreats  of  you  to  shorten 
the  period  of  his  suspense ;  and  the  settlement 
once  signed,  to  let  him  behold  you  to-day. 

El.  Impossible!  Yet,  stay  ;  his  misfortunes  have  | 
touched  me,  and  I  long  to  convince  him  of  ray  un¬ 
changed  attachment.  Now  mind,  sir,  I  still  hold 
him  strictly  to  the  agreement  that  we  see  not  each 
other  till  to-morrow  ;  bat  if  he  chooses  to  consent 
that  we  shall  both  be  blindfolded,  I  will  consent 
to  meet  and  to  converse  with  him  to-day.  These 
are  the  conditions.  Do  you  accept  them  for  him  ? 

Clem.  You  will  grant  no  better? 

El.  None. 

C Lem.  Then  I  accept.  (Aside.)  Aud  I  must  take 
all  chances  for  the  rest.  (Crosses  to  R.  h.) 

El.  Upon  honour,  sir  ? 

Clem.  Upon  honour.  (Aside.)  This  is  new  busi¬ 
ness  for  an  attorney’s  office. 

El.  Come,  theu.  Fortune  and  Love  are  both 
depicted  blind ;  for  once  I’ll  trust  them,  and 
blindly  follow  both.  + 

[Exeunt  Ellen  and  Clements,  r.  h.  1  e. 

Pru.  (Coming  forward.)  She’s  a  bonny  lassie  to 
look  at;  but  I’m  thinking  she’ll  be  joost  a  crazy 
body,  to  choose  a  husband  wi’  her  een  shut,  when 
if  she’d  but  keep  them  half  open  she’d  see  a  better, 
may  be. 

Enter  VELLUM,  L.  H.  1  E. 

Vel.  Mistress  M’Intyre  1 

Pru..  What  for  do  you  denominate  me  Mistress 
M’Intyre,  Mr.  Vellum  ?  I  wear  a  cap,  it’s  true; 
because  whtn  I’m  in  England  it’s  no  but  prudent 
to  do  as  they  do  in  England  ;  but  I’ve  no  yet  sur¬ 
rendered  my  liberty  to  the  keeping  o’  ony  man, 
whatever  circumstances  and  due  consideration 
may  hereafter  induce  me  to  do. 

Vel.  If  the  word  is  objectionable,  I’ll  strike  it 
out;  only  listen  to  what  I  say,  and  then  give  me 
an  answer. 

Pru.  I  never  gave  an  answer  in  my  life  without 
a  careful  weighing  of  the  question. 

Vel.  I’ve  long  looked  up  to  you,  and  long  wished  | 
to  speak  to  you  upon  a  particular  subject,  but  I  I 
a«ways  feared  that  my  case  wasn’t  strong  enough 
to  go  to  a  jury,  and  whenever  I  have  tried  to  open 
the  pleadings,  my  tongue  has  turned  to  parch¬ 
ment. 

Pru.  (Aside.)  It  joost  amazes  me  to  see  what  a 
fluster  men  put  themselves  into  about  sic  a  simple 
thing  as  joost  asking  a  woman  to  marry  them. 

Vel.  To-day  I  have  been  reading  Captain 
Courtnay’s  settlement,  uutil  I  have  determined  to 
come,  if  possible,  to  a  settlement  with  you.  I  feel 
almost  as  bold  as  a  captain  myself.  To  be  brief, 
you  have  long  engrossed  my  thoughts,  and  I  now 
come  to  serve  you  personally  with  a  writ  of  attach¬ 
ment. 

Pru.  I  fancy  I  hae  been  ower  lang  in  a  lawyer’s 
service  to  mistake  your  meaning  ;  but  in  matters 
of  this  sort  it’s  joost  impossible  to  be  ower  explicit. 
Is  it  your  wish  to  marry  me  ? 

Vel.  (Eagerly.)  It  is — it  is! 

Pru.  (Coolly.)  Weel,  I  thought  sae.  Noo  I’ll 
joost  tell  ye - 

Vel.  Yes. 

Pru.  Nay,  I’m  not  going  to  tell  ye  yes  till  ye  ] 
have  tauld  me  twa  or  three  things  raair.  In  the 
first  place,  what’s  your  income  ? 

Vel.  Two  guineas  a  week. 


Pru.  Gude.  Hae  ye  ony  perquisites  ? 

Vel.  None. 

Pru.  That’s  a  pity.  Ony  relatious  ? 

Vel.  None. 

Pru.  That  macks  amends,  Ony  debts  ? 

Vel.  None. 

Pru.  Gude  again.  Then,  Mr.  Vellum,  I’ll  joost 
frankly  declare  to  ye - 

Vel.  'Yes. 

Pru.  Eh,  gudeness  me,  I’m  ower  precipitate. 
What’s  your  age?  (Stopping  him.)  But  never 
mind ;  I’m  not  curious  about  that.  Hae  ye  laid  by 
ony  siller  ? 

Vel.  I  have  eighty  pounds  in  the  savings  bank. 

Pru.  (Earnestly.)  You’re  an  excellent  young 
man,  and  I  think  I  need  naask  ye  anither  question ; 
but  joost  aince  for  a’ - 

Vel.  Well? 

Pru.  (Checking  herself.)  Has  Mr.  Clements  made 
you  ony  promise  of  an  iucrease  o’  salary  ? 

Vel.  (Looking  up  in  her  face.)  I  hope  to  rise; 
but,  till  I  do,  oh,  look  down  npon  me  with  favour  1 
Come,  come,  say  you’ll  be  bound  in  vellum. 

(Stretching  out  his  arms.) 

Pru.  Weel,  weel,  I  believe  I’m  no  called  upon  to 
keep  ye  any  langer  in  suspense,  and  that  I  may  at 
aince - 

Enter  O’FLINN,  r.  r.  1  e. 

O’F.  Oh,  thunder  and  turf,  but  that  will  never  do. 
Mr.  Vellum,  the  master  wants  you  in  a  pig’s 
whisper. 

Vel.  (Aside.)  How  unfortunate ! 

O'F.  (Aside  to  Prudence.)  And  I  want  you,  my 
darling.  I’ve  something  mighty  particular  to  say 
to  you,  touching  your  future  prospects. 

Vel.  (ToO’Flinn.)  Just  go  and  tell  him  I’ll  come 
in  a  minute. 

O’F.  The  devil  a  foot !  Go  yourself,  and  see  how 
you  like  it.  (Aside  to  Prudence.)  Get  rid  of  him, 

I  tell  you,  and  it  will  be  for  your  advantage. 

Pru.  (Aside.)  It  would  betray  an  extreme  want 
o’  caution  to  dispose  of  my  future  prospects  with¬ 
out  hearing  what  everybody  has  to  say  upon  the 
subject.  (To  Vellum.)  Never  lose  sight  o’ 
business.  Gang  to  the  master.  I’ll  wait  for  ye 
here. 

Vel.  (Aside.)  I  don’t  half  like  leaving  her  with 
that  Irishman.  (Aloud.  Crosses  to  r.  ii.)  Well, 

I  sha’n’t  be  long. 

[Eartf,  r.  h.  1  e. 

O’F.  (r.  h  ,  looking  after  him.)  Long !  Who 
the  .devil  ever  thought  you  would  that  looked  at 
you?  (To  Prudence.)  Prudence,  my  darling, 
come  here  to  me,  and  I’ll  make  your  fortune. 

Pru.  (l.  h.,  eagerly.)  Which  way  will  that  be, 
Mr.  O’Fliun? 

O’F.  I’ll  make  a  man  of  you,  my  jewel.  Would 
you  like  a  situation  in  a  great  family  ? 

Pru.  That  depends  upon  the  wages. 

O’F.  The  wages  of  love  is  joy.  My  family  is  as 
old  as  the  letter  0;  and  I’ll  make  you  Mistress 
O’f  linn. 

Pru.  I  believe  you  need  na  trouble  yoursel’  to 
tack  my  character,  for  I’ve  as  good  as  accepted  a 
situation  as  wife  to  Mr.  Vellum. 

O'F.  Poll!  What  in  the  name  of  all  that’s  big 
and  little  should  a  fine  creature  like  you  do  with 
such  a  tomtit  of  a  husband  as  that?  Or  what  the 
devil  has  come  to  the  world  entirely  that  personal 
appearance  is  to  go  for  nothing? 

Pru.  I  cauua  deny  that  appearances  are  in  your 
favour,  Mr.  O’Flirn,  bnt  I  fancy  you’d  find  it 
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equally  as  difficult  to  show  that  realities  are  not  in 
his.  I 

O’F.  Oh,  murder!  Have  you  no  appetite  for  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  ? 

Pru.  I  have  an  excellent  appetite  for  breakfast, 
dinner,  tea,  and  supper;  and  Mr.  Yellum  has  twa 
guineas  a  week,  a  prospect  o’  a  rise,  nae  relations, 
nae  debts,  and  a  considerable  penny  in  the  savings 
bank.  (Crosses  to  R.  h.) 

O’F.  Prospect  of  a  rise,  has  he  ?  Here  he  comes, 
and  I’ll  knock  him  down. 

Re-enter  VELLIJM,  R.  H.  1  £. 

Vel.  (r.  h.,  approaching  Prudence.)  Well,  I’ve 
not  been  long. 

O’F.  (l.  h.>  Come  out  o’  that! 

Vel.  Out  of  what  ? 

O’F.  I  sha’n’t  explain  myself  for  fear  that  you’d 
misunderstand  me  ;  but  you  know  what  I  mean. 

( Putting  himself  in  a  boxing  attitude.)  See  here! 

Vel.  (Running  behind  Prudence.)  Come,  no 
nonsense.  I  never  fought  in  my  life. 

O’F.  He  never  fought !  There’s  a  savage !  Theu 
it’s  high  time  you  began. 

Pru.  Nay ;  gudeness  sake,  be  peaceful !  I  canna 
bear  this. 

Vel.  ( Peeping  from  belaud  Prudence.)  I’ll  bring 
an  action  agaiust  you. 

O’F.  Try  it. 

Pru.  Mr.  O’Flinn,  hear  me.  Ye  cannot  expect  a 
Scotch  person  to  auswer  a  question  as  quickly  as 
an  Irish  body  will  put  it.  I’ll  tack  your  proposition 
into  consideration,  and  let  ye  ken  by-and-by. 

O’F.  Then  I’ll  not  manslaughter  him  yet.  How 
long  will  you  be? 

Pru.  Half  an  hour,  may  be. 

O’F.  Do  you  hear  that,  you  office  copy  of  a  man, 
you  ?  You're  respited  for  half  an  hour. 

Vel.  If  you  call  me  office  copy,  I’ll  make  you  pay 
for  it. 

(O’Flinn  rushes  on  Vdlum.  Prudence 
gets  between  them.) 

Pru.  Nay,  I  canna  have  this!  Be  peaceable, 
and  listen  to  me,  or  I’ll  marry  neither  o’  ye.  Mr. 
Vellum,  quit  the  room. 

(Vellum  is  going,  sloucly,  R.  h.) 
O’F.  The  top  o’  the  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Vellum. 
Vel.  The  bottom  of  the  Thames  to  you,  Mr. 
O’Flinn. 

Pru.  Mr.  O’Flinn. 

O’F.  My  jewel. 

Pru.  Quit  the  room. 

O’F.  Oh,  murder!  Well,  what’s  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sance  for  the  gander,  any  way. 

[Exit,  L.  H.  1  E. 

Pru.  Mr.  Vellum. 

Vel.  Yes. 

Pru.  Where  are  ye  ganging  to  ? 

Vel.  You  told  me  to  go. 

Pru.  Yes;  but  I  did  na,  tell  you  to  gang  by 
yersel’.  (He  runs  bach  to  her.)  Never  mind ;  I’ll 
tak  care  o’  ye,  my  little  friend. 

f  Exeunt  together,  R.  h.  1  e.,  she  patting 
his  head. 

SCENE  III  .—Another  Room  in  Clements’  House, 
2  and  3  o.  Doors  in  flat,  R.  and  L.,  practical, 
backed  by  chamber.  Table  with  books  and  two 
chairs  in  C. 

Enter  from  door,  r.h.  f.,  CAPTAIN  COTJRTNAA, 
followed  by  CLEMENTS,  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
silk  handkerchief. 

Capt.  C.  And  these  are  the  only  conditions  ? 


THE  DARK. 

Clem.  She  is  resolnte. 

Oapt.  C.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that,  on  a  point  of 
so  much  importance,  a  woman  should  have  less 
curiosity  than  a  man  ? 

Clem.  (Offering  to  blind  him.)  Come,  we  lose 
time.  Your  cousin  is  in  that  room. 

Capt.  C.  In  that  room?  Oh,  Mr.  Clements  if 
yon  have  the  feelings  of  a  man,  grant  me  one 
favour — let  me  peep  through  the  key-hole  ! 

Clem.  No  ;  I  am  as  anxious  as  you  are  that  you 
should  see  her;  nay,  more.  I  dread  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  your  marrying  her  without ;  but  I  will 
not  forfeit  my  word.  Come ! 

Capt.  C.  Then  describe  her  to  me. 

Clem.  What  is  the  use  of  talking  to  a  man  who 
is  not  in  his  right  senses  ?  If  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  she  had  but  one  eye  and  one  arm,  that  she 
squinted,  was  lame,  crooked,  and  had  red  hair, 
you  would  not  believe  me. 

Capt.  C.  ( Sitting  down.)  I  must  submit  to  my 
fate. 

(Clements  binds  the  handkerchief  over 
his  eyes.) 

Clem.  (Putting  his  head  before  him  while  lie  speaks , 
and  then  withdrawing  it.)  Can  you  see  me  before 
you  ? 

Capt.  C.  I  can’t  see  you;  but  I  know  you  are 
there  by  the  sound  of  your  voice. 

Clem.  That  will  do.  (Going  towards  door,  L.  H.  f.) 
Now  be  patient;  the  crisis  of  your  fate  approaches. 

[Exit,  D.  F.  L.  H. 

Capt.  C.  Patient!  It’s  a  good  time  to  talk  about 
patience!  (tailing.)  Mr.  Clements!  (Louder.) 
Mr.  Clements  1  This  handkerchief  is  too  tight ! 
Mr.  Clements!  No  auswer.  He  is  gone,  and  she 
is  coming.  (Sings.) 

Love’s  blind,  they  say— 

Oh,  never,  nay ! 

Hush  !  What’s  that  ?  Surely  a  door  opened. 

( Listens .  L.  H.  D.  F.  opens,  and 

CLEMENTS  reappears,  leading  in 
ELLEN,  blindfolded.) 

Clem.  Gently,  gently,  this  way ! 

El.  Are  we  now  in  the  room  ? 

Capt.  C.  (Ardently.)  She  speaks!  'Tis  she,  her¬ 
self  !  Oh,  heart,  be  patient ! 

((He  rises  and  bows  very  respectfully  in 
an  opposite  direction.) 

Clem.  (Seats  Ellen  in  a  chair,  he  then  s eat# 
Courtuay  in  another  chair  beside  her,  and  on  her 
right  hand,  then  passing  to  Courtnay’s  right 
hand.)  Captain  Courtuay,  you  are  now  in 
the  presence  of  your  dearly-beloved  cousin 
and  future  counsellor.  (Courtnay  turns  towards 
him,  and  bow s  with  his  back  towards  Ellen. 
Clements  passes  to  Ellen’s  left  hand,  and  con¬ 
tinues.)  Miss  Marsden,  the  Captain  is  beside 
ou.  (Ellen  turns  towards  him  and  bows,  which 
rings  her  back  to  back  with  Courtn  ty.)  I  r.ow  leave 
you  together,  with  ray  best  wishes  for  a  happy 
termination  to  this  match  in  the  dark.  May  your 
eyes  be  ever  open  to  each  other’s  virtues  ;  and  if 
you  have  faults — if  you  have  defects,  may  they  con¬ 
tinue  hidden  from  each  other  as  they  are  at  this 
moment.  Adien!  (Retiring.)  When  you  hear  me 
close  the  door,  you  will  be  alone. 

[E,rit  by  door,  f.  L.  h.,  which  he  slams 
for  them  to  hear.  A  pause,  during 
which  both  seem  fidgety . 

El.  Must  the  lady  speak  first,  sir  ? 

Capt.  C.  (Starting,  and  facing  the  audience.)  By 
no  means. 
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El.  ( Being  the  same.)  I  suspect  she  must, 
though. 

Capt.  C.  Pardon  me  if  the  novel  position  in 
which  I  find  myself  has  for  a  moment  over- 
powered  me.  I  see  before  me— that  is,  I  hear 

before  me — the  woman  whom -  But  you  have 

read  my  letters,  and  you  know  my  ssntimeuts. 
Judge,  then,  what  I  must  feel  when  a  few  short 
moments  may  obscure  the  radiant  light  which  my 
imagination  has  thrown  around  you,  and  shake  the 
brilliant  fabric  of  ray  mind  to  its  foundation. 

El.  (Asidit.)  So,  so,  noble  Captain  1  Beware — 
beware  !  (Aloud,  and  sharply.)  You  doubt  me, 
then  ? 

Capt.  0.  No,  no,  not  you;  I  only  doubt - - 

El,  You  hesitate! 

Capt.  C.  No,  no;  I  can’t  make  you  see  what  I 
mean. 

El.  Have  I  not  trusted  you  ?  What  security 
had  I  beyond  your  own  letter  ? 

Capt.  C.  Forgive  my  momentary  blindness.  I 
own  yon  my  superior. 

El.  What  if  I  make  you  own  it  on  another 
point  ?  You  say  you  love  me 

Capt.  C.  Love  !  Call  it  rather  adoration. 

El.  Be  it  so.  Do  you  think  me  handsome  ? 

Capt.  C.  I  see  your  face  reflected  in  your  mind  ; 
it  must  be  beautiful ! 

El.  What  if  it  should  be  otherwise? 

Capt.  C.  Seek  not  to  torment  me.  It  cannot,  it 
cannot ! 

El.  What  if  I  should  prove  seriously  deformed? 

Capt,  C.  Ellen,  yon  alarm  me  ! 

El.  (Aside.)  Aha,  Captain  !  I  thought  so  ! 

Capt.  C.  (Aside.)  What  means  she?  Surely — 
and  yet  those  words  of  Mr.  Clements,  “I  dread 
the  consequences  of  your  marrying  without  seeing 
her!”  (Aloud  and  anxiously.)  What  would  you 
give  me  to  unders  and  ? 

Eh  Simply  that  the  affection  of  a  woman,  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  a  man,  is  as  strength  to  weak¬ 
ness.  But  to  the  proof.  Answer  me  two  ques¬ 
tions  Up  to  the  time  of  your  coming  hither,  did 
yon  or  did  you  not  think  me  free  from  personal 
defects  ? 

Capt.  C.  Assuredly  I  did. 

El.  Do  you  think  so  slill? 

Capt.  C.  I  imagine— I  believe— I  trust— I  hope — 
I  think — I  think  so  ! 

El.  Enough  !  I  here  solemnly  release  you  from 
your  engagement  to  me,  and  from  all  the  penalties 
attendant  on  its  non-fulfilment. 

Capt.  C.  To  what  end  ? 

El.  A  moment’s  patience.  I  now  dare  yon  to 
renew  that  engagement,  and  to  exchange  pledges 
with  me  that  it  shall  make  no  difference  in  the 
resolves  of  either,  although  the  other  shall  prove 
to  have  but  one  eye  and  one  arm. 

Capt.  C.  Ellen ! 

El.  To  be  humpbacked, 

Capt.  C.  Ellen  ! 

El.  To  squint  and  to  have  red  hair. 

Capt.  C.  (Rising,  and  frantically.)  Ellen!  Tor¬ 
tures!  This  is  too  much  to  bear !  My  own  eyes 
shall  convince  me  !  (Tears  off  bandage.)  What  do 
I  see  ?  The  realization  of  my  waking  dreams,  the 
woman - 

El.  The  woman  you  have  lost  for  ever  (Calling.) 
Mr.  Clements! 


El.  Not  a  wmrd,  sir;  lead  me  hence! 

[Clements  leads  her  to  door,  L.  H .fiat,  at 
which  she  pauses,  turns,  and  courte¬ 
sies  with  dignity,  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  Courtnay.  Exit  Ellen 
and  Clements,  door,  L.  h.  fiat. 

Capt.  C.  Gone,  and  for  ever!  Fool,  madman 
that  1  am,  what  have  I  done?  But  it  serves  me 
right.  I  had  sworn  never  to  trust  my  happiness  in 
woman’s  keeping,  and  this  is  the  punishment  for 
perjury.  But  I  will  renew  my  oath,  and  this  t/me 
keep  it  strictly.  I,  Ernest  Courtnay - 

Re-enter  CLEMENTS,  door,  L.  H.  fiat. 


Clem.  (l.  h.,  advancing  to  Captain  Courtnay.) 
Of  Maidstone,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  captain  of 
dragoons ! 

Ca\  t.  C.  (r.  h.)  Oh,  Mr.  Clements,  in  pity  do 
something  to  reconcile  me  to  that  cruel  fair  one! 

Clem.  I  fear  it  is  impossible. 

Capt.  C.  Say  not  so ;  a  senteuce  of  death  would 
be  kinder.  Where  is  she  ? 

Clem.  Preparing  to  depart;  the  carriage  is 
already  ordered. 

Capt.  C.  Stop  her 

Clem.  I  can’t. 

Capt.  C.  Then  look  for  suicide  in  your  house. 

Clem.  Don’t  kill  yourself  here;  I’m  the 
coroner. 

Capt.  C.  I  don’t  care  for  that.  I’m  a  man  of  an 
ardent  temperament. 

Clem.  That  I  see  ;  but  you  must  not  shoot  your¬ 
self. 

Capt.  C.  Then  I’ll  shoot  you. 

Clem.  Worse  and  worse  1  Kill  the  coroner ! 
Who  is  to  hold  the  inquest  on  him  ? 

Capt.  C.  Well,  I’ll  shoot  somebody  if  you  don’t 
bring  her  back. 

Clem.  (Aside.)  I  am  pleasantly  situated,  between 
a  man  of  an  ardent  temperament  and  a  lady  of 
impulse. 

Capt.  C.  (Impatiently .)  What's  your  decision  ? 

Clem  Prompt,  when  I  deal  with  a  madman. 

Capt.  C.  What  am  I  to  do  ? 

Clem.  Return  to  that  room. 

(Pointing  to  room,  b.  n.) 

Capt.  C.  What  then  ? 

Clem.  Wait  till  I  come. 

Capt.  C.  What  will  you  do  ? 

Clean.  Get  her  to  remain,  by  saving  you  are 
gone. 

Capt.  C.  What  next  ? 

Clem.  Introduce  you  to  her  as  somebody  else. 

Capt.  C.  What  good  will  that  do  ? 

Clem.  That  I  leave  you  to  find  out, 

(During  the  last  colloquy ,  which  should 
be  given  with  as  much  rapidity  as  is 
consistent  with  distinctness ,  they  have 
retired  gradually  up  the  stage,  and 
have  now  arrived  at  the  doors,  Court - 
nay,  r.  h.  f.,  Clements,  l.  h.  f.) 

C.  A  gleam  of  sunshine  breaks  in 


Capt, 
me ! 

Clem.  Then  profit  by  it 
work  with  your  eyes  open, 
keep  that  door  shut. 

[Exeunt  severally,  doors, 


upon 

This  time  you  go  to 
Keep  them  open,  and 


a.  and  l.  fiat. 


After  a  moment’s  pause,  CLEMENTS  re-enters  at 
door,  l.  a.  fiat,  conducting  MISS  MAltSDEN 

El.  (r.  h.)  Yon  are  sure  he  is  gone? 


Re-enter  CLEMENTS,  door,  L.  H  .fiat. 

Clem.  (Going  to  her  1  Nay,  nay;  permit  me - 
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Clem .  Certain, 

El.  Then  I  will  remain.  We  meet  no  more  1 
Clem.  (l.  h.)  What  has  counselled  you  to  this 
rash  act  ? 

El.  My  only  mentor— impulse. 

Clem.  I  fear  your  mentor  will  this  time  prove  a 
tormentor.  You  will  be  sorry  for  this  act. 

El.  You  mistake.  I  may  regret  the  consequences, 
cot  the  act. 

Clem.  (Aside.)  How  shall  I  get  away  ? 

Enter  O'FLINN,  L.  H.  1  e. 

O’F.  Yon’re  wanted,  sir. 

Clem,  (Aside.)  That’s  lucky.  (Aloud.)  Excuse' 
me  for  a  few  moments. 

[Exit,  preceded  by  O'Flinn,  L.  H.  1  e.) 
El.  (Having  walked  thoughtfully  to  a  chair.)  Why, 
why  did  I  love? 

SONG.*— ELLEN. 

Why — why  did  I  love? 

But  'tis  past — ’bis  past  for  ever. 

Vainly  shall  man  endeavour 
Henceforth  my  heart  to  move 
Why — why  did  I  love  ? 

I,  who  laughed  at  its  chain. 

Have  worn  it,  I  vow ; 

But  ’tis  broken,  and  now 
I  laugh  it  to  scorn  again. 

Why — why  did  I  love? 

Free,  free  as  the  wind 

That  courses  the  green  vales  through. 

No  fetter  shall  bind 
My  heart  or  mind, 

And  C:  pid  shall  Jin d 
That  I’ll  only  be  blind 
In  future  his  charms  unto. 

Why— why  did  I  love? 

(At  the  end  of  the  song  she  takes  a  book 
and  sits  down,  turns  over  the  leaves, 
evidently  without  reading,  and  hums 
the  burden  of  the  song  to  herself, 

“  Why  did  I  love?”  at  first  with  af¬ 
fect  id  indifference,  by  degrees  more 


*  When  the  part,  of  Ellen  Marsden  is  played  by 
an  actress  who  does  not  sing,  the  following  speech 
must  take  the  place  of  the  song: — 

El.  (Having  walked  thoughtfully  to  a  chair  and 
seated  herself.)  This,  then,  is  the  end  of  my 
romance.  My  palace  of  picture  cards  has  fallen  ; 
my  castle  in  the  air  has  vanished  from  my  sight. 
(More  seriously  )  My  long  slumbering  affections 
have  been  awakened  but  to  be  told  that  they  must 
sleep  for  ever  !  (Checking  herself .)  Ellen!  Ellen 
Mai  sden !  What  are  you  doing  ?  Getting  thus 
serious,  and  about  a  man,  too  ?  For  shame,  for 
shame!  (Playing  with  her  handkerchief,  and 
occasionally  biting  it.)  I  must  shake  off  this  folly, 
and  I  will ;  I  c<m — to  be  sure  I  can — as  easily  as  I 
would  throw  aside  a  dress  of  which  the  fashion 
ceased  to  please  me.  One  effort  and  'tis  gone. 
There,  I  have  loved,  but  I  love  no  more.  Yon  hear 
me,  sir,  do  you  not?  Captain  Courtnay,  'tis  to 
you  I  speak.  I  say,  sir,  I  love  no  more !  What, 
you  grow  serious  on  it,  do  you  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Why  don’t  you  laugh  ?  Why  don’t  you  laugh,  as 
I  do  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

(Laughs  herself  by  degrees  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  conceals  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief.) 


and  more  seriously,  until  th<s  book 
falls  from  her  hand,  she  bursts  into 
tears,  and  conceals  her  face.  During 
this,  CLEMENTS  has  re-entered,  L. 
h.  1  e.,  unobserved,  and  approached 
her  cautiously,) 

Clem.  (l.  h.)  Ah,  in  tears?  I  told  you  you 
would  be  sorry  for  what  you  had  done. 

El.  (Recovering  herself,  and  starting  up  hastily.) 
Sir,  I  request  you  not  to  comment  upon  feelings 
which  yon  cannot  comprehend.  You  compel  me 
to  tell  you  that  you  take  a  liberty. 

Clem.  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  yon.  Miss  Mars 
den. 

El.  (Altering  her  tone.)  Stay,  my  dear  sir;  it  is 
I  who  should  apologise  to  you.  I  spoke  from  im¬ 
pulse,  but  this  time  I  admit  that  impulse  was  in 
the  wrong.  (Holding  hev  hand  to  him.)  Forgive 
me.  (With  emotion.)  I  must  not  quarrel  with  every¬ 
body  to-day. 

Enter  VELLUM,  L.  h.  1  E. 

Vel.  Captain  Willoughby,  sir,  has  stepped  back 
to  say,  that  if  you  could  write  that  note  now,  he’d 
be  glad  to  take  it  with  him. 

Clem.  Ask  him  to  come  in. 

[Exit  Vellum,  L.  H.  1  E. 

El.  (r.  h.)  Here,  sir  ? 

Clem.  Yes;  why  not? 

El.  Then  permit  me  to  retire.  I  am  in  no  mood 
to  meet  a  stranger. 

Clem.  Come,  come,  my  little  friend,  I  won’t 
allow  it;  you  must  rouse  yourself.  Besides,  you 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  poor  Willoughby.  Ho 
is  far  too  miserable  himself  just  now  to  spare  a 
thought  for  others 

El.  ( Interested .)  Miserable?  From  what 
cause  ? 

Clem  Oh,  it’s  a  long  story ;  I’ll  tell  it  to  yon 
some  ether  time !  The  sum  of  it  is,  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  marriage  with  a  woman  he  adored, 
and  that  it  has  been  my  painful  task  to  announce 
to  him  it’s  breaking  off.  It  was  he  whom  I  went 
out  to  see  just  now. 

El.  Poor  fellow ! 

Clem.  (Tenderly.)  Do  you  feel  foe  him  ? 

El.  From  my  soul! 

Clem.  ( Aside  and  significantly.)  I  thought  you 
would. 

Enter  COURTNAY,  h.  H.  1  *. 

Ah,  Willoughby,  my  dear  friend,  come  in  for  five 
minutes,  and  I  will  write  the  note  yon  wish.  But 
first  allow  me  to  pres‘  nt  you  to  this  lady.  (In¬ 
troducing  them.)  Captain  Willoughby,  Miss 
Marsden.  And  now  I  must  get  you  both  to  excuse 
me  for  a  short  time,  (dside  to  Ellen.)  Make 
allowance  for  his  situation  and  speak  to  him. 
(Aside  to  Courtnay.)  Courage,  Captain,  the  enemy 
is  before  you.  "  ( Crosses  to  L.  h.) 

-  Capt.  V.  (Catching  him  by  the  skirt.)  But  how 
shall  I  disguise  my  voice  ? 

Clem.  (Speaking  hoarsely.)  Catch  a  cold. 

[Exit,  l.  h.  1  k. 

Capt.  C.  (l.  h.,  after  a  short  pause,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  speak  as  if  he  had  avoid.)  Pardon  me, 
madam,  for  my  forgetfulness.  My  only  apology 
is  that  I  am  unwell. 

El.  Unwell,  sir  ?  Had  you  not  better  sit  down  ? 

Capt.  C.  You  are  very  kind.  (He  puts  chairs, 
they  sit.)  The  fact  is,  madam,  that  I  feci  ashamed 
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of  ray  apparent  awkwardness ;  but  mine  is  a 
malady  of  the  mind. 

El.  (r.  h.)  Sir,  I  will  be  frauk  with  you ;  I  know 
It. 

Capt.  C.  (l.  h.)  You  know  it  ? 

El.  Yes,  this  moment,  from  Mr.  Clements.  If 
it  will  afford  you  the  slightest  consolation,  believe 
me,  I  feel  deeply  for  you. 

Capt.  C.  (Eagerly.)  You  feel  for  me,  madam  ? 
You  P  (Aside.)  I  shall  forget  myself.  (Aloud.)  And 
yet  I  deserve  not  your  pity.  I  suffer  from  my  own 
rashness. 

El.  Is  your  offence  so  very  heavy? 

Capt.  C.  Circumstances  only  made  it  so.  I  broke 
an  engagement ;  but  it  was  excess  of  love  that 
made  me  break  it. 

El  Indeed!  An  offence  one  would  think  most 
pardonable  in  a  woman’s  sight.  But  you  interest 
me  iu  your  story.  Dare  I  ask  it? 

Capt.  C.  Surely.  In  few  words,  then,  my  affec¬ 
tions  were  captivated  by  a  being — pardon  me, 
madam — like  yourself,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  her 
sex.  I  proposed  for  her,  and  was  accepted.  One 
condition  only  was  annexed;  she  wished  to  try  me 
by  the  test  of  absence.  A  twelvemonth  was  the 
period  fixed.  During  that  time  I  was  not  even  to 
write  to  her.  I  endeavoured,  laboured,  struggled 
to  comply.  One  single  day  of  my  novitiate  was 
unexpired.  That  day,  that  little  day,  was  more 
than  I  could  bear.  Confident  of  the  strength  of 
my  attachment,  l  returned  from  transportation, 
and  was  condemned  to  death. 

El.  (Aside.)  Strange  coincidence !  (Aloud.)  Was 
this  all  ? 

Capt.  C.  On  my  honour,  all;  and  the  communica¬ 
tion  to  me  is,  “  You  have  broken  your  word,  and  I 
have  done  with  you  for  ever.” 

El.  (Earnestly.)  She  is  wrong,  headstrong, 
foolish,  and  she  will  suffer  for  it  more  than  you 
will. 

Capt.  C.  (Thrown  off  his  guard,  and  speaking  in  his 
own  voice.)  Do  you  say  so  -you?  Oh,  that  you 
conld  see  her  and  persuade  her! 

El.  (Aside.)  Ah,  that  voice !  My  eyes  were 
blinded,  yet  my  ears  cannot  deceive  me.  'Tis  he — 
’tis  Conrtnay  speaks  !  (To  Courtnay.)  Think  no 
more  of  it,  sir;  I  spoke  from  impulse. 

Capt.  C.  Nay,  let  me  not  lose  the  interest  I  have 
excited  in  you.  I  feel  that  you  are  the  only  being 
who  can  prevail  with  her. 

El.  (Aside.)  I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken  ; 
it’s  all  a  trick,  but  I  will  be  revenged.  I’m  glad 
he  doesn’t  squint,  though  ;  and  I’m  not  sorry  he 
has  two  eyes  and  two  arms,  but  I  will  be  revenged  ; 
the  black  hair  is  a  decided  relief,  but  I  will  be  re¬ 
venged.  (Aloud.)  Captain  Willoughby,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  conceal  from  you  that  you  have  excited 
an  interest  in  me — a  strong  interest. 

Capt.  C.  (Aside.)  What  does  she  mean  ? 

El.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  any  woman 
can  persuade  herself,  from  so  slight  a  cause,  to 
part  for  ever  from  one  whose  conversation,  whose 
manners,  nay,  more,  whose  advantages  of  face  and 
figure,  place  him  so  far  beyond  the  generality  of 
his  sex. 

Capt.  C.  (Aside.)  D— nit!  She’s  going  to  make 
me  jealous  of  myself.  (Aloud.)  Madam,  you  do 
me  too  much  honour. 

El.  The  lady  has  evidently  ill-treated  you. 
Forget  her. 

Capt.  C.  I  could  as  soon  forget  to  live. 

El.  So  /  thought  once. 


Capt.  C.  You,  madam  ? 

El.  Yes ;  I  was  once  situated  .as  you  are  now. 

Capt.  C.  And  have  you  forgotten  ? 

El.  Entirely.  Already  thoughts  of  another - 

(Looking  tenderly  at  him.) 

Capt.  C.  Madam,  Hive  but  for  one  being;  that 
being  I  feel  that  you  could  influence,  and - 

El.  (Still  tenderly.)  Nay ;  turn  your  thoughts  to 
someone  else. 

Capt  C.  (Aside.)  How  beautiful  she  looks ! 

El.  Will  you  not,  Captain  ? 

Capt.  C.  (Forgetting  himself,  and  rapturously.) 
Will  I  not? 

El.  Ay,  will  you  not,  Captain—  Willoughby  ? 

Capt.  C.  (Aside.)  Oh,  damn  it!  That  Willoughby 
has  destroyed  us  all.  (Aloud.)  Madam,  strange  as 
your  language  is,  I  presume  it  is  impossible  forme 
to  mistake  your  meaning. 

El.  For  fear  you  should,  I  shall  be  more  ex¬ 
plicit.  You  have  evidently  a  vacancy  for  a  wife. 
(Courtseying.)  I  propose  to  fill  it. 

Capt.  C.  Madam!  Miss  Marsdeu !  Ellen! — for 
know  to  your  confusion,  that  it  is  Courtnay  him¬ 
self  who  addresses  you — a  few  short  minutes  since, 
my  solitary  cave  in  life  was  to  unite  my  destinies 
with  yours ;  that  wish  is  gone  for  ever,  and  I  look 
with  gratitude  upon  the  escape  I  have  had.  I  am 
a  man  of  an  ardent  temperament,  but  not  yet 
quite  so  mad  as  to  marry  a  woman  who  could  first 
cast  me  off  for  the  veriest  trifle  of  an  offence,  and 
almost  in  the  next  moment  avow  herself  in  love 
with  the  first— the  first—  (recollecting  that  he  is 
speaking  of  himself)—  d— d  good-looking  fellow  she 
meets. 

El.  You  refuse  me?  Know,  tlieu,  to  your  con¬ 
fusion,  Captain,  that  I  have  known  who  you  are 
all  the  time.  You  forget.  (Imitating  hoarseness.) 
You  have  lost  your  cold! 

Capt.  C.  Can  it  be  possible?  It  must,  it  must — 
I  see  it  all !  I  retract  my  foolish  words. 

El.  And  I  retract  my  foolish  words. 

Capt.  C.  How,  Ellen  ? 

El.  My  name,  sir,  is  Miss  Marsden.  I  assumed 
the  tone  I  did  to  punish  you  for  an  unworthy 
trick.  But  now,  sir,  all  is  at  an  end,  and  this  time 
I  really  have  done  with  you  for  ever. 

Capt.  C.  Have  some  compassion  for  one  whose 
only  fault  was  caused  by  excess  of  love  for  you. 
Remember  your  own  words— “An  offence  one 
would  think  most  pardonable  in  a  woman’s 
6ight.’’ 

El.  They  were  words,  of  course. 

Capt.  C.  Again  :  “  She  is  wrong,  headstrong, 
foolish,  and  she  will  suffer  for  it  more  than  you 
will.’  ’ 

El.  (Confused  for  a  moment,  then  recovering  her¬ 
self.)  That  was  impulse.  Leave  me,  sir;  the 
lameness  of  your  person  is  transferred  to  vour 
excuses. 

Capt,  C.  (Astonished.)  Lameness — my  lameness  ! 

El.  Yes,  sir;  are  you  not  ashamed  of  having 
endeavoured  to  work  upon  my  feelings  by  pretend¬ 
ing  that  you  had  but  one  eye  and  one  arm  ? 

Capt.  C.  I  but  one  eye  and  one  arm  ? 

El.  That  you  were  lame,  humpbacked,  and  had 
red  hair  ? 

Capt.  C.  Amazement !  As  I  live,  I  thought  that 
you  had  but  one  eye  and  one  arm. 

El.  How  ? 

Capt.  C.  And  that  you  were  lame,  humpbacked, 
and  had  red  hair! 

El,  Monster  1  I  but  one  eye  aud  one  arm — I  f 
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Re-enter  CLEMENTS,  L.  h.Ie.  i 

Clem,  (l,  h.)  Come,  come,  my  assistance  is 
wanted  here.  I  plead  guilty  to  this  eye  charge  j 
the  one-eye  story  is  the  one  I  told. 

El.  }  v  .  o 

Capt.C.j  You.  sir  ? 

Clem.  Yes;  I  deceived  you  both.  I  wanted  you 
to  see  each  other  before  you  married  ;  I  have 
succeeded,  and  now - 

El.  (r.  h.,  interrupting  him.)  And  now  I  won’t 
have  him  1 

Capt.  C.  (c.)  Nay,  Ellen ;  you  offered  to  marry 
Captain  Willoughby. 

El.  An  additional  reason  why  I  cannot  marry 
Captain  Courtnay. 

Capt.  C.  I’m  a  man  of  an  ardent  temperament. 
I’ll  change  my  name  to  Willoughby. 

El.  Yon  will?  Then  I’ll  be  yours.  I  have  said 
it.  I’m  a  creature  of  impulse ;  there,  take  my  hand 
while  you  can  get  it ! 

{Re  seizes  her  hand,  hisses  it,  and  they 
retire  up  the  stage.) 

Clem.  Victory— victory !  Verdict  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff  !  Damages— ahem  ! — to  be  settled  hereafter. 

Enter  VELLUM,  followed  by  PRUDENCE,  1  e. 
r.  h.,  and  O’FLINN,  1  E.  l.  h. 

Vel.  (r.  h.  c.)  If  you  please,  sir — - 

Pru.  (R.  h.)  If  ye  please,  sir - - 

O’F.  (l.  h.)  If  you  plase,  sir - 

Clem.  (l.  c.)  Heyday!  What  does  all  this  mean  ? 
Speak  one  a:,  a  time.  What  say  you,  Vellum  ? 

Vel.  If  you  please,  sir,  I  wish  to  be  married,  and 
I  have  made  Prudence  a  tender. 

Clem.  A  legal  one,  I  hope. 

Vet.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Clem.  What  say  you,  Prudence?  You  have 
often  advised  this  young  man  not  to  marry. 

Pru.  Eli,  sir,  it  is  quite  true  that  I  hae  counselled 
him  against  marriage  generally,  but  I  see  nae 
objection  to  his  marrying — vdth  Prudence. 

(Courtesying.) 

Clem.  Good.  He  is  faithful,  diligent,  and 
.  attentive.  I  give  my  consent. 

|  O’F.  I  forbid  the  banns  ! 

Clem.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

,  O’F,  I  don’t  like  it. 

Clem.  Demurrer  overruled.  Any  other  reason  ? 

O’F.  That’s  the  strongest. 

Clem.  Then  they  shall  be  married ! 

Vel.  (Jumping  up  and  clapping  his  hands.) 
Huzza,  huzza ! 

O’F.  Get  out,  you  little  parchment  pea,  you! 
What  do  you  keep  jumping  about  that  way  for? 

Pru.  Never  ye  mind,  so  long  as  he  jumps  to 
purpose. 

O’F.  Why,  then,  if  I’d  such  a  brogue  as  that,  I’d 
be  ashamed  to  open  my  mouth  1 


El.  ( Coming  down,  C.)  How  i«  this?  Another 
marriage  ? 

Clem.  Yes;  my  clerk  and  my  housekeeper  are 
going  to  follow  your  example.  I  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  them  both.  Vellum,  I  increase 
your  salary  half  a  guinea  a  week. 

Vel.  Thank  you,  sir.  (To  Prudence,  and  raising 
himself  on  tiptoe.)  I  told  you  I  should  rise. 

Clem.  (To  Prudence  )  You  have  played  your  paid; 
well,  and  I  increase  your  wages  live  pounds  a 
year. 

Pru.  Oh,  sir,  ye  are  o’er  gude  to  me ! 

Capt.  C.  (Coming  forward,  R.  c.)  I  must  share 
my  happiness  with  somebody.  Be  married  on  the 
same  day  wo  are,  and  I  will  give  you  fifty  pounds 
for  an  outfit. 

Pru.  Oh,  sir,  it’s  really  o’er  muckle ;  I  canna 
think  o’  tacking  it ! 

El.  And  to  show  that  I  forgive  you,  I’ll  give  you 
fifty  more. 

Pru.  Really,  ma’am,  it’s  joost  impossible.  I 
canna  think  o’  ha’ing  sae  muckle ;  I  canna  accept 
it ! 

Clem.  Poh,  poll !  You’re  too  modest. 

Pru.  Nay,  I’ve  no  a  particle  o’  modesty  aboot 
me  ;  but  I’ve  joost  a  sort  of  a  conscience, 

</F.  (To  Clemen's.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  as 
the  money  seems  lying  about,  would  there  be  any 
objection  to  me  picking  up  some  of  it  ? 

Clem.  You’re  an  impudent  dog.  What  have  you 
done,  pray? 

O’F.  That’s  exactly  what  I  want  to  know,  sir. 
What  have  I  done  that  I’m  to  get  nothing  ? 

Clem.  Leave  the  room,  sir  ! 

O’F.  The  treatment’s  not  elegant,  and  I  give 
yees  all  warning.  (Going.) 

El.  (To  O’Flinn.)  Stay. 

Clem.  No,  no;  lethimgo.  He’ll  be  glad  enough 
to  remain  to-morrow. 

El.  Shall  we  be  allowed  to  be  here  ourselves  to¬ 
morrow  ? 

Clem.  True.  We  must  obtain  leave.  (Advancing.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen - 

Vel.  (Interrupting.)  Shall  I  save  you  the  trouble, 

sir  ?  Ladies  and  gentlemen - 

O’F.  (Interrupting.)  Hould  your  barking,  you 

puppy  !  Ladies  and  gentlemen - 

Pru.  (Interrupting.)  Ye’re  rude,  sir — ye’re  vary 

rude.  Ladies  and  gentlemen - 

rapt.  C.  (Interrupting.)  I’m  a  man  of  an  ardent 

temperament.  Ladies  and  gentlemen - 

El.  (Interrupting.)  Stay.  I’m  a  creature  of 
impulse.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  asking  three  times, 
but  that  your  impulse  will  be  to  let  the  marriages 
of  this  evening  proceed—  (courtesying) — under  your 
special  licence. 
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VThe  Daughter 
569  Field  of  Forty  Footstepg 
670  The  wigwam 

571  Gramond  Brig 

572  /L'fant  Phenomeno' 
VCaptain  Cuttle 

573  Fuust 

574  Jack  in  the  Water 

575  Man  and  wife 

576  A  House  Divided 

577  John  Smith 

.-o  /  Long  and  Short 

V Lydia’s  Lover’s  lodging 

579  I  and  my  double 

580  Sons  and  Systems 

581  My  old  woman 
682  Life  of  an  Actor 

583  Chancery  Suit 

584  Bequeathed  heart 

585  My  wife — what  wife? 

5J6  Blanche  Heriot 

587  Lady  of  the  Lake 

588  Bill  Jones 

589  Americans  Abroad 
cm  /Pleasant  dreams 

VAdvice  Gratis 

591  The  Wedding  Gown 

592  Dice  of  death 
693  The  Bottle  Imp 
594  Lost  and  won 
625  Marriage 

596  The  Three  Secrets 

597  Frederick  the  Great 

598  A  libertine’s  lesson 

599  Jacques  Strop 

COO  The  Charming  Polly 
601  Life’s  a  lotteiy 
«no  /Antony  and  Cleopatra 
8UJ  VThe  Party  wall 

603  A  cure  for  love 

604  Gissipus 

605  Helen  Oakleigh 

finA  /Blue-Faced  Baboort 
8  VOurang-Outang 

607  The  White  Milliner 

608  Perourou 

609  The  Greek  Boy 

610  Robespierre 

611  The  Red  Farm 

612  Miser’s  daughter 

r,q  /Wanted,  a  Brigand 
J  V  Claude  Duval 

614  Camille 

615  The  Pride  of  Birth 

616  Mothers  and  daughers 

617  Belford  castle 

... q  /Duchess  of - 

818  V Punch  out  of  town 

619  Thomas  A’Beokett 

620  Mazeppa 

621  Temptation 

622  Maty  M&vin 

623  A  Night  in  the  Bastille 
/Rinks,  the  Bagman 

8  V  Dobson  and  Co. 

625  The  Blind  Bargain 

626  Jine,  the  Licensed 

Victualler’s  daughter 
r97  /Bamboozling 
“  VTlie  Sergeant's  Wedding 

628  The  Game  of  Love 

629  Old  Maids 

630  Gustavus  the  Third 

631  The  Weathercock 

632  Turpin’s  Rida  to  York 
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633  Doves  in  a  Cuge 

634  Ocean  of  Life 

635  Nina  Sforza 

63ti  ( Harden  v.  Pickwick 
\Two  Swindlers 

637  Ambrose  Gwynett 

638  Hazard  of  the  Die 

639  Peer  and  the  Peasant 

640  One  Hundred  Pound  Note 

641  Factory  Boy 

643  Merchant  and  his  Clerks 


643 


/ Living  Statues 
(.My  Sister  Kale 

644  Cavalier 

645  Lottery  of  Life 

646  False  and  Constant 

647  Who’ll  Lend  me  a  Wife 

648  'Twould  Puzzle  a  Con- 
640  Devil’s  in  It 
650  Love’s  Sacrifice 
« i  /  Painter  of  Ghent 
661  (.102 

652  Man  for  the  Ladies 

653  l’ou  Know  What 

654  Gipsy  King 

655  Court  and  City 

656  Gertrude’s  Cherries 

657  Legerdemain 

658  English  Etiquette 

659  My  Wife’s  Mother 


706  Koll  of  the  Drum 

707  Ambassador's  Lady 

708  Spring  and  Autumn 

709  Close  Siege 

710  Louisou 

711  Our  Village 

712  Tempter 

713  Love’s  Frailties 

714  Surgeon  of  Paris 

715  Lord  Darnley 

716  School  for  Grown  Chil¬ 
dren 

717  Riches 

718  Devil  in  London 
fM.P.  for  the  Rotten 
■j  Borough 
(Grey  Doublet 

720  LeoJa  Colomba 
(juror  721  London  by  Night 

722  Christmas  Casol 

723  London  Banker 

724  Master  Humphrey’s  Clock 


778 


719 


725 


/Humpbacked  Lover 

V  Patter  v.  Clatter 

661 

V  Ringdoves 
(  Dowager 

' >_  V Why  did  you  Die? 

663  Love  of  a  Prince 

664  Fanchon,  the  Cricket 
<165  Secretary 

666  Bringing  Home  the  Bride 

667  Charles  the  First 

668  Moonshine 

669  ( Angelina 

V  Divorce 

670  Brian  Boroihme 

671  Noyades 

672  Inez  de  Castro 

673  Love,  Law,  and  Physic 

674  Heiress  of  Bruges 

675  Climbing  Boy 
/Married  Rake 

J/  (.Conquering  Game 

677  Haunted  Inn 

678  Comfortable  Lodgings 

679  Two  Friends 

680  French  Spy 

881  Provost  of  Bruges 
682  Lone  Hut 

/Peter  Sniiuk 
(.Mrs.  Smith 

684  Handy  Andy 

685  Michael  Erie 

686  Old  Parr 

687  Tarnation  Strange 

688  Royal  Oak 

•689  Rose  of  Arragon 

690  Ilalvei,  the  Unknown 

691  John  of  Procida 

(Serenading 
Middle  Temple 
693  Promise  of  Marriage 
694  Chain  of  Gold 
695  Beggar’s  Daughter 
•696  Battle  of  Waterloo 
697  Phantom 
S98  Gil  Bias 

®  Wife’s  Out 

•rowing  a  Husband 
700  Arajoon 
701  Forced  Marriage 
702  Valsha 

(Behind  the  Scenes 
HB 

704  Linda,  the  Pearl  of  Savoy 
705  Lost  Ship 


692 


699 


103 


7  36 


740 


/Omnibus 

(.Mayor  of  Rochester 

726  Game  of  Life 

727  Deserted  Village 

7-28  Old  and  Young  Stager 

729  Follies  of  Fashion 

730  Romance  and  Reality 

731  Last  Shilling 

732  Tom  Bowling 

733  Love  Extempore 

734  Devil  on  Two  Sticks 

735  Maiden's  Fame 
/How’s  your  Uncle 

u  (.Mistaken  Story 

37  In  the  Wrong  Box 

38  Martin  Chu.  zlewit 

39  Lilian,  the  Show  Girl 
/Man  about  Town 
\My  Friend  the  Captain 

7.41  Signal 

742  Whitefriars 

743  Young  King 

744  Queen’s  Champion 

745  Csesar,  the  Watch-Dog 

746  Ondine 

747  Comrades  and  Friends 

( Personation 

748  -j  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
(  Married  and  Settled 

749  Mary  Stuart 
/Petticoat  Government 
(.’TisShe 

751  Corsair’s  Revenge 

752  Corsican  Brothers 

753  Blind  Boy 

754  Ben,  the  Boatswain 

755  Rich  and  Poor 

756  Dumb  Guide  of  the  Tyrol 
7=7  / British  Legion 

(.Rifle  Brigade 

758  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths 

759  Sempstress 

760  Nelson 

761  Daughter  of  the  Regiment 

762  Momentous  Question 
/Review 

‘  1  (.Sylvester  Daggervvood 

764  Love  and  Loyalty 

765  Delusion 

766  Quid  pro  Quo 

767  Charcoal  Burner 
/Gemini 

‘  (.  Lying  in  Ordinary 

769  Rose  of  Ettrick  Vale 
77n  /Valet  de  Sham  _ 

(.My  Valet  and  l 
771  Dream  of  Fate 
779  /Maidens  Beware 
(.Pink  of  Politeness 
773  Ancestress 

/Is  he  Jealous ? 

(.Three  and  the  Deuce 


774 


775  Loss  of  the  Royal  George 


77fi  /  Duy  at  an  Inn 
'  (.Gentleman  in  Black 
777  Double  Gallant 
/ Aldgate  Pump 
(.Bump  of  Benevolence 

779  Philosophers  of  Benin 

780  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

781  Ambition 

7S9  .  Queer  Subject 

l0Z  (.Deeds  of  Dreadful  Note 

783  Youthful  Queen 

784  (  Teddy  the  Tiler 
(.Born  to  Good  Luck 

785  Hard  Times 

786  Spare  Bed 
Wager 

788  Fair  Rosamond 

789  Notoriety 

790  Factory  Strike 

791  Point  of  Honour 

792  Shakspeare’s  Early  Days 

793  Folly  as  it  Flies 

794  St.  Clair  of  the  Isles 

795  Mutiny  at  the  Nore 

796  John  Overy 

HI  Two  Fishermen  of  Lynn 
'798  Mysterious  Stranger 

799  Education 

800  Don  Cassar  de  Bazan 

801  Single  Life 

802  Married  Life 
893  D  ream  at  Sea 

804  /Our  Mary  Anne 
(.Mischief-Making 

805  Agnes  de  Vore 

806  Wreck  Ashore 

807  Boyne  Water 

eng  /Shocking  Events 
(.Dead  Shot 
809  Lesson  for  Ladies 
*110  Love  and  Murder 
811  Rural  Felicity 
Sf2  Presumptive  Evidence 
813  Poor  Jack 
8il  Abelard  and  Heloise 
815  Duchess  de  la  Vaubuliere 
8’6  / olin  Jones 
(.Christening 

817  Isabel 

818  May  Queen 

819  Chimes 

820  Home  Again 

821  Henriette,  the  Forsaken 
ana  /Irish  Lion 

,  (.Brother  Tom 
"823  Rake  and  his  Pupil 

824  Pet  of  the  Petticoats 

825  Marianne,  the  Child  of 

Charity 

826  Toodles 

827  Green  Bushes 

828  Don  Juan 

829  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 
831)  Luke  the  Labourer 

831  Death  F'etcli 

832  Maid  of  Athens 

833  Beggar  Boy  of  Brussels 

834  Scholar 
83.5  Forgery 

836  Uncle  John 

837  Ellen  Wareham 

838  Open  House 

839  Second  Thoughts  lat-Law 

840  Nicholas  Flam,  Attorney- 

841  Snakes  in  the  Grass 

«J9  /23,  John  Street,  Adelphi 
-  -  (.Thimble  Rig 

843  Sheriff  of  the  Country 

844  Happiest  Day  of  My  Life 

845  Weak  Points 

846  Good  Husbands  make 

Good  Wives 

o47  Duchess  de  la  Valliere 
/Damon  and  Pythias 
0  (.Two  Queens 


849  Dame  de  St  Tropes 

850  Husband  at  Sight 

851  Time  Works  Wonders 
ar„  /Kiss  in  the  Dark 

(.Match  in  the  Dark 

853  How  to  Grow  Rich 

854  King  of  the  Alps 

855  Our  New  Governess 

856  Victorine 

857  Mysterious  Family 

858  Hasty  Conclusions 

859  Leah  the  Forsaken 

860  Ladies'  Battle 

861  Jacopo  the  Bravo 

8b2  Peter  Bell  the  Waggoner 

863  The  Bear-Hunters 

864  Josephine,  the  Child  of 

the  Regiment 
/Popping  the  Queslion 
Y Snapping  Turtles  If’ail 
arjt  /Maid  with  the  Milking 

866  (.Billy  Taylor  6 

867  Theodore  the  Brigand 

868  Cabdriver 

809  Follies  of  a  Night 

870  Secret  Service 

871  Charles  the  Twelfth 

872  Doom  of  Marac.a 
rt7,4  /Welsh  Girl 

1  (.Pleasunt  Neighbour 

874  Spanish  Curate 

875  Vampire 

876  Brigand 

877  Child  of  the  Wreck 

(Faint  Heart  Never  Won 

878  (  Fair  Lady 
(Peculiar  Position 

879  Merchant’s  Wedding 

880  Woman  Neier  Vext 

881  /  Trip  to  Kissengeu 
YGarrick  Fever 

882  Who’s  your  Friend  ? 

883  Court  Favour 

884  Regci.t 

885  Ransom 

8h0  r’aris  and  London 
gg-  /  Hasty  Conclusion 
YHandsoine  Husband 
888  Two  Figaros 
9oq  /  Cabinet  Question 
(.Printer’s  Devil 

890  Grist  to  the  Mill 

891  Green-Eyed  Monster 

892  Reputation 

g93  /  Captain  of  the  Watch 
Y  Promotion 

894  Returned  “  Killed  ” 
aqr.  I  Loan  of  a  Lover 
(.Somebody  Else 
896  All  in  the  Dai  k 

/  My  Daughter,  Sir! 

YMy  Great  Aunt 
/  Court  Beauties 
(.Peter  and  Paul 

899  ( Jen,Unse8 

YMy  Friend,  the  Governer 

900  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie 

901  Memoirs  of  the  Devil 

902  ltuy  Bias 

903  The  Delinquent 

904  Chain  of  Guilt 

905  Life  us  It  Is 

906  (  Mour 
YMatnmony 

907  Smuggler  Boy 

908  Exchange  no  Robbery 
9(19  Freemason 

910  Simon  Lee 

911  Dramatist 

912  /  AH  at  Coventry 
(.Poor  Soldier 

913  Dream  Spectre 

9~Ii  (  Lies  like  Truth 

(.State  Secrets 


897 

898 


Each  Play  is  Illustrated,  and  printed  from  the  Original  Work  of  the  Author,  without  Abridgment. 
To  the  Theatrical  Profession,  Amateurs,  and  others,  this  edition  is  invaluable,  as  full  stage  directions 
oostumes,  <kc.,  are  given.  .All  the  back  numbers  are  iu  print,  and  can  be  purchased  separately,  on© 
penny  each,  or  per  post,  (“London  :  John  Dicss,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 


